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LORLAL NOLES 


When vou read this, it will be May 
(at least), and none too soon to make 
sure that your schedule and budget are 
arranged so that you can take part in the 
national conferences of the Adult Fdu 
cation Association and its affiliate, the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators. Location this vear 
St. Louis. Dates: AEA, Nov. 11-13: 
NAPSAE, Nov. 10-11. Adult Education’s 
role in the improvement of community 
life will be AFA’s conference theme. We 
understand that for the first time the 
AFA conference program will include 
an Opportunity for professional members 
(approaching 1,000 at this w riting) to 
get together on matters relating to the 
development of the adult education pro 
fession in the United States. 

We are especially proud to present 
this quarter the svmposium, “What Is 
Adult Education?” The contributors 
illuminated this somber query so well 
that we have been encouraged to ask a 
group of comparable courage to tackle 
the equally vexed question of the rok 
of adult educators and other profess onals 
in the field of community development. 
This second symposium is scheduled for 
autumn publication to coincide with our 
national conference. 

You will notice (p. 186) that Coolic 
Verner has undertaken the difficult task 
of selecting professional literature for 
our attention and reviewing it or getting 
it reviewed. He will welcome any sug 
gestions—and materials for review 4 ; 

The first issues of this journal in its 
new format were well received, if we can 
judge from the no doubt skewed sam 
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what is adult education ? 


Volume V No. 3 


LON 


nine ‘working definitions''* 


preface 


Last autumn we wrote to a baker’s 
dozen of well-known adult educators, 
asking each to present in 500 to 1,000 
words “a working definition of adult 
education that indicates its differences 
from, and its relation to, other levels 
of education and other forms of social 
action.” 

The response to this request was 
gratifying in two ways: nearly every- 
one acc epted the assignment, and the 
quality of the contributions turned 
out, as you shall see, 
tionally high. 

Although an astringent term like 


to be excep- 


“definition” might seem to invite a 
formal, 


actual 


string of legalistic abstrac- 


tions, the contributions are 
both reflective and expressive. And 
why not? The contributors, after all, 
are talking about the meaning of their 
life work. One consequence of this is 
that the definitions embody not only 
each man’s conception of the field as 
it is, but also his vision of what it 
ought to be and what he works to 


*Contributors: Wilbur C. 
Paul H. Sheats, 


Associate Director, University Extension, U.C.L.A.; 


make it. Hence, these brief essays 
reveal adult education as an only par- 
tially formed enterprise, one not yet 
fully embodied in existing institutions 
and programs. 

Inevitably, the writers’ 
the future of adult education influ- 
ence their views of what is important 
and essential in the field. By what 
they say and fail to say, by what 
they affirm and deny, by what they 
emphasize and ignore, the statements 
that follow attempt to give form to 
this future. 

In view of the fact that all the 


hopes for 


contributors were asked to write to 
the same question, there 1s surpris- 
ingly little repetition in these essays. 
F requently, when similar or identical 
points are made, the different perspec- 
tives of the writers result in their 
reinforcing rather than duplicating 
one another. Diversities in perspective, 
in focus of interest and attention, in 
approach to the question, and in mode 
of expression, are both inevitable and 


desirable among representatives of 
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field that has developed in response 
to independent and often unrelated 
initiatives in many areas of American 
life. But the reader will find that on 
essential points the diverse presenta- 
tions converge, not to the point of 
unanimity, but to form a kind of 
harmony in which dissonance too can 
be accommodated. 

A word about the order in which 
we have arranged the contributions: 

Hallenbeck’s essay seemed the ob- 
vious candidate to open the discus- 
sion. For the rest, those essays which 
seemed to us to-provide more knowl- 
edge about adult education as it exists 
~—which are more descriptive—have 
been placed first, with those in which 
description is subordinate to the 
presentation of an integrated, philoso- 
phical viewpoint following.—R. S. 


Wilbur C. Hallenbeck: 


Definition is a device used for the 
purpose of sorting things into cate- 
gories. The more precise the definition 
the greater the limitations on that 
which can qualify for the category. 
In any instance the categories are 
determined by the purpose for which 
the classification is made. In general, 
such purposes, while always specific, 
first, scientific 
which looks toward the unique ele- 
ments within that which is being de- 
fined in order to determine where it 
fits in; and 


are of two kinds: 


second, administrative 
which is concerned with what can be 
done with or about it. 

In order to define adult education 
we must not only consider both kinds 
of purposes, but also some special 
problems growing out of the circum- 
stances of the American adult educa- 


tion movement, or, perhaps more 
accurately, growing out of the process 
of building an adult education move- 
ment in America. A look at three 
questions may at least clear up the 
problem of defining adult education. 
The first is—Do we want adult edu- 
cation to be exclusive? The second— 
How does adult education operate? 


, And third—What determines the com- 


ponents of a community program of 
adult education? 


is adult education exclusive? 


One of the continuing purposes of 
those concerned with adult education 
for the last quarter of a century has 
been to unite all adult education 
efforts into a great, self-conscious 
movement which could meet the chal- 
lenge of this century for more cap- 
able, more stable, and happier adults. 
Definition is not friendly to this pur- 
pose because definition makes any- 
thing exclusive and this purpose seeks 
to make adult education inclusive. All 
who consider themselves a part of the 
movement are wanted in the move- 
ment. 

This does not mean, however, that 
there is no basis for union. Obviously 
common element 
around which people and organiza- 
tions can unite. It would be difficult 
to improve on the basic definition 
given by Lyman Bryson: “Adult edu- 
cation includes all the activities with 


there must be a 


an educational purpose that are carried 
on by people outside the ordinary 
business of life.” Just three elements in 
the common basis: first, purposeful 
and orderly education, not just acci- 
dental education; second, voluntary, 
one participates on his own initiative 
and with his own motivation; and 
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third, it is supplementary to the main 
responsibilities of life: so long as one’s 
main job is going to school he is in 
another department of education. 


adult education in operation 


It is those who have to do some- 
thing about the operations of adult 
education who find such a general 
definition unsatisfactory. The admin- 
istrative mind wants something more 
specific and clear-cut with which to 
deal, and rightly so. These opera- 
tional units of adult education are 
the pieces out of which the whole is 
made. Or they are the species within 
the genus adult education. This is 
no different from the stages of defi- 
nition of anything. It requires qual- 
ifying terms at this stage and the 
qualifying terms may be of various 
kinds, again with reference to use 
or to purpose. 

We talk of clothing under certain 
circumstances for certain purposes, 
but when we want to make, purchase, 
or use clothing we speak of it in 
more specific terms, such as women’s 
clothing, men’s clothing, or chil- 
dren’s clothing, or, again, summer 
clothing or winter clothing, or formal 
and informal clothing, or dresses or 
suits, or wool, silk, or cotton, or, 
again, black, red, or brown, or any 
of various other possible qualifying 
terms in accordance with the purpose 
of our consideration. 

In a similar way adult education 
may be dealt with in terms of the 
institutions under whose auspices it 
is offered as evening high 
schools, university extension, library 
services, agricultural extension, and 
many others; or it may be considered 
in terms of particular groups for 


such 


we 


whom it is given such as parent edu- 
cation, worker education, education 
for the foreign born, and so on; an- 
other basis of distinguishing opera- 
tions is in terms of the subject matter 
of study: history, mathematics, public 
affairs, music appreciation, and count- 
less others; again, adult education is 
qualified by the methods used in its 
operation: forums, lecture courses, 
discussion groups, film forums, work- 
shops, and the like; another classifi- 
cation deals with the skills around 
which the work is built such as 
machine operation, sewing, painting, 
ceramics, and many These 
represent some of the specifics or 
specifications of definition which are 
used everywhere to indicate the units 


more, 


which make up the genus adult edu- 
cation. Putting the units together, 
however, presents another problem. 


community adult education 


A problem of definition of adult 
education shows up when forward- 
looking people begin to think of adult 
education as a community enterprise 
endeavoring to meet the great variety 
of needs of all adults through the 
offerings of many different commu- 
nity institutions. What groups, agen- 
cies, and institutions shall be included 
in such a cooperative effort? 

Here is the application of the two 
types of definition already discussed. 
All should be included which are 
concerned with the growth and devel- 
opment of adults and which choose 
to be a part of the cooperative com- 
munity enterprise. But to do so each 
must recognize the specific unit or 
units of adult education for which it 
is ready to assume responsibility so 
that a full community picture can be 
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built out of the unit pieces and any 
groups can be clearly defined. 

This is to say that both the in- 
clusive and the specific definitions 
of adult education are necessary for 
the development and operation of 
adult education on a community basis. 
This is the beginning of cooperation 
through which each agency may gain 
strength, support, and greater use- 
fulness as a 


part of a community 


whole. 


Paul H. Sheats: 

While I am quite willing to accept 
the view that all experience is edu- 
cative, | suppose that most of us in 
the adult education movement, wheth- 
er professionals or volunteers, would 
agree that this does not mean that 
all experience can be defined as adult 
education. Nor do I find that it helps 
much to go to what might be called 
the other extreme with the 1953 Cali- 
fornia State Legislature, which for 
the purpose of crediting attendance 
for apportionments from the State 
School 
“any 


Fund defined an “adult” as 


person who has attained his 
twenty-first birthday on or before 
September first or February first of 
the semester for which he has en- 
rolled, and who has enrolled in less 
than ten class hours as defined in Sec- 
tion 6961 for junior college districts 
or ten periods of not less than forty 
minutes each week for high school 
districts.” 

| would propose that we build into 
the definition of adult education in 
the United States coverage of those 
organized and planned activities in 
which man engages for the purpose of 
learning something. In this view there 


ference or 


are at least three elements—purpose, 
planned study, and organization. Pur- 
pose may be that of an individual or 
a group. It may be oriented toward 
self-improvement and self-realization, 
or to improvement of social com- 
petency and group functioning. Plan- 
ning may include formal structuring 
of content as in a public school or 
university extension course, or it may 
refer to committee planning of a con- 
community discussion 
meeting. Organization is usually pro- 
vided by the agencies and institutions 
in our society which have as either 
their primary or secondary purpose 
the provision of educational oppor- 
tunities to adults. Among those having 
this as a primary objective would cer- 
tainly be included the public adult 
schools, university extension divisions 
and evening colleges, agricultural ex- 
museums, 
interested in 


tension services, libraries, 


etc. Among those 
adult education as an instrumentality 
through which other objectives may 
be achieved would be institutions like 
labor unions, business organizations, 
and many of the voluntary associa- 
tions which are so characteristic of 
American Communities. 

The definition given above cer- 
tainly does not exclude self-education 
in a highly individual sense. But I 
think it should perhaps be added as 
a footnote to the definition that more 
adult 
itself with planned and organized 


and more education concerns 


learning which occurs in a group set- 
ting, whether it be classroom, dis- 


cussion group, luncheon club, staff 


meeting, or residential conference. 


Thus, although adult education may 


be conceived of as a fourth level of 
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educational opportunity, it, more than 
elementary, secondary, or higher edu- 
cation, uses the educational process, 
without external or arbitrary limita- 
tions as to content or method, for 
groups whose members are voluntary 
participants. 

Alternative phrases such as 
munity education” and “continuing 
education” might be interpreted as 


“com- 


representing efforts to emphasize in 
the first instance the social aspects of 
adult education, and in the latter 
the individual aspects. Adult educa- 
tion should not be defined synony- 


mously with community action, al- 
though action without planned, 


organized, purposeful citizen learning 
is likely to be uninformed, and cer- 
tainly in some instances damaging to 
the common good. But to identify all 
community action programs or activi- 
ties as being a part of adult education 
would only add to the present con- 
fusion. The key word, of course, is 
education, and if by this we mean 
opportunity for growth, for increased 
maturity and wisdom, for self-realiza- 
tion as well as improved social com- 
petency, it should be possible to 
differentiate those programs and ac- 
tivities which serve these ends from 
entertainment, recreation, hobby rid- 
ing, and time-wasting. 


Stanley Sworder: 


The purpose of adult education is 
to develop the potentialities that lie 
within ourselves to the end that we 
may solve the problems that we face 
as adults. 

In looking at this matter of a work- 
ing definition of adult education, I 
see it as an educational program that 


is planned and organized to assist 
adults in meeting their responsibilities 
as individuals and as members of 
The emphasis of adult educa- 
tion must be on learning and problem- 
solving rather than on mere informa- 


society. 


tion, recreation, or social activities. 
Adult education endeavors to meet 
the present and continuing needs of 
individuals such as vocational advance- 
ment, broadening of cultural horizons, 
satisfaction in home and family life, 
and learning how to make wise use of 
Education for effective 
participation in the life of the com- 
munity is an equally important part 


leisure time. 


of the total program of adult educa- 
tion. 

Many agencies and organizations, 
both public and private, are involved 
in varying degrees in adult education 
in this country. Whenever the educa 
tional program of any group can be 
determined to be beneficial to the 
adult, as a citizen and as a member of 
society, I believe the program could 
be said to be within a working defi- 
nition of adult education. 

Part of the original question asks, 
how does adult education differ from 
other levels of education? The imme- 
diate responsibilities of adults, and 
hence the education that is suitable 
for adults, differ from those of chil- 
dren and youth in at least four ways. 
First, 
now for carrying on all the functions 
of government, including 
holding office, and other functions of 


adults have the responsibility 
voting, 


citizenship. Second, adults have the 
responsibility now of maintaining eco- 
nomic stability as it relates to them- 
selves, their families, and their com- 
Third, adults have the re- 
sponsibility now of parenthood and 


munities. 
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of maintaining well adjusted home 
and family life. Fourth, adults have 
the responsibility now of providing 
the social, cultural, and spiritual en- 
vironment for the present and future 
generations. 

Another way of indicating differ- 
ences of adult education from other 
levels of education would be to look 
at it from the practical standpoint 
of differences between the daily lives 
of adults and youngsters. Some of 
these differences 

For most adults, education is a part- 
time affair inasmuch as their full-time 
occupation is that of a wage earner, a 
parent in the home, while education is 
generally the full-time occupation of the 
young. 

Adult education is planned to meet the 
immediate and continuing educational 
needs of adults in the solving of problems 
that they face now as citizens. The edu- 
cation of children and youth is planned 
on the whole for the rather indeterminate 
future. 

The education of adults is voluntary, 
that of children and youth up to a cer- 
tain age is compulsory. 

The adult usually has a good reason 
for participating in an adult education 
program and is eager to learn. The 
youngster frequently sees no particular 
reason for mastering the curriculum in 
which enrollment is required. 

Most education for youngsters follows 
fairly rigid patterns involving a sequence 
of courses and credit. This pattern is 
not correct for most adults. No program 
of education for adults can truly meet 
adult needs if it is based on requirements 
for children and youth. 


Adult education does have a definite 
relationship to other levels of educa- 
tion. To elementary, secondary, and 


be added 
adult education. All these four stages 


higher education should 


of education should be considered of 
equal importance and all should have 


the same goal, that of aiding each in- 
dividual to develop his capabilities to 
their fullest, thus promoting his per- 
sonal well-being and the welfare of 
the community as a whole. 

This fourth level of education must 
meet the following requisites if it is 
to serve the needs of all our people: 


The program is planned co-opera- 
tively with the people themselves. Here 
is the opportunity to work as a team 
with individuals, groups, and public and 
private agencies and organizations in 
order that all segments of the com- 
munity are involved in “their” program. 

The services, both formal and in- 
formal, must have educational objectives 
with emphasis on learning and problem- 
solving. 

There should be continuity of plan- 
ning and of actual offerings. 

Leadership must be provided with suf- 
ficient time and staff not only to assist 
in the ascertainment of educational needs 
but also to see that these needs are met 
through a top-notch instructional pro- 
gram. The instructional staff must know 
what adult education is and what it aims 
to accomplish. They must know the 
characteristics of adults, the principles of 
adult learning, and have the ability to 
use the methods that have been found to 
be successful in working with adults. 

The program must be so organized 
and financed that it is open to all persons 
regardless of race, creed, or economic 
circumstance. 


What is adult education? Through 
a planned and organized process of 
education, it is a way in which we 
as individuals and as communities can 
think better, 
better. 


work better, and live 


Per G. Stensland: 


Adult education is proclaimed the 
fourth level of education in a mature 
society which takes for granted that 
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learning is lifelong. This proclamation 
does not suffice as a definition, nor 
does it help to delineate adult in 
comparison with other levels of edu- 
cation. It is obvious that an individual 
might at one time pursue secondary 
or college education and adult educa- 
tion. The difference between adult 
education and “other levels” lies in the 
motivation and the character of the 
experience. 

On the part of the learner adult 
education is voluntary while few edu- 
cational experiences on other levels 
are. We have long explored what 
adults want and need (and still have 
much to learn), and we have agreed 
that adult education should originate 
in wants and needs. We may now 
expand this idea and propose that 
adult education is the kind of learning 
the grown-up voluntarily seeks and 
plans in order to play his many adult 
roles more successfully. As parent, 
job-holder, citizen, hobbyist, artist, 
and good neighbor, the adult is the 
one who decides his education, not 
the educator or the educational 
agency. The first difference between 
adult and other education lies in the 
origin of the educational effort. 

The learner not only selects, he 
also directs his own learning. The 
pay-off for education among adults 
is living, not passing to a higher 
grade, getting a good mark on a re- 
port card, or praise from teacher or 
parent. The deep, underlying hope 
is that living will be made richer and 
more meaningful through the edu- 
cational experience. Such hopes chil- 
dren and youth do not have—only 
adults have the capacity for acting on 
a belief in the power of education. 

Granted that adult education is a 


fourth level of education with a dif- 
ferent personal involvement, there are 
still further distinctions to draw 
between earlier phases of life-long 
learning and the adult phase. Human 
action runs the course from feeling 
and thinking to doing. In adult life 
action follows immediately upon the 
feeling and thinking—and it sets the 
stage conspicuously for education. 
While a child or a teen-age youngster 
is in school (however progressive), 
the doing and the learning are arti- 
ficially intermingled; the relationship 
does not have the same inevitability 
as in adult life: a child learns to add 
and subtract by play-acting a com- 
munity shopping center, but an adult 
acts in the community and learns to 
add and subtract in terms of imme- 
diate consequences. 

Education is not just process or 
possession, it is part of a whole sy stem 
of forces; it is one kind of action. It 
clbieaies the learner, the educators, 
the hopes and aspirations of both. It 
contains the methods by which it all 
happens and the purposes for which 
it happens. Thus adult education is 
always relational in the action sense, 
tying thoughts to deeds, persons to 
persons acting together or interacting, 
communities to communities. This can 
never actually be true in earlier phases 
of education. 

Obviously all adult action is not 
adult education. We are here con- 
cerned with that learning which in- 
cludes study and deliberation before, 
and analysis and evaluation after, the 


doing. Some may object to this tie, 
contending that education is one 
thing, action another. To those, one 
would suggest that the process is a 
never-ending spiral upward from 


| 
| 
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action on to 
evaluation-analysis and further to new 
action. adult education 


grams can select any starting point 


study-deliberation to 


Good pro- 
on the spiral where motivation is 
strong. 

But not all deliberations, analytical 
efforts, reflections, and evaluations 
are education. On the part of the 
agency that sponsors the adult educa- 
tion program, there must be continu- 
ity, sequence, and plan. A radio pro- 
gram sometimes causes reflection and 
thinking, but to be adult education 
that listening venture must be part of 
an organized learning experience. 
Sometimes (but not always) this 
organization takes the form of sociali- 
zation of the learning experience: the 
adult learns in courses, classes, groups, 
Other times (but not al- 
ways) the organization takes the form 
of a curriculum-like order. Organiza- 
tion may (or may not) be democratic. 
It may or may not be determined by 
the leader (teacher, instructor, lec- 
turer). Society itself sets the frame- 
work for the organized experience, 
determining through rules, laws, moral 
codes, and creeds what role the indi- 
Thus in our kind of 
society the presence of self-direction 
and voluntariness are reflected in 


audiences. 


vidual is to play. 


organization. 

Finally, adult education as a kind 
of action is purposeful. In essence, 
education is a continuous promise of 
things beyond the present.... With 
whatever content and through what- 
ever methods, education always im- 
plies commitment to a kind of be- 
havior, individual or social. Whether 
adult education overtly deals 
moral issues or not, its aim is fused 
with moral choices. This purposeful- 


with 


ness implies more or less strong 
responsibility toward consistent ac- 
tion. (In a drafting class this commit- 
ment is probably less obvious than in 
a discussion group about political 
affairs.) But purpose is there, always 
setting adult education apart from 
aimless activity, however organized, 
however voluntary and self-directed. 
It may well be that the purposing 
phase is the most potent part of adult 
making it the very con- 
science of democracy. 


education, 


David L. MacKaye: 


Education in its familiar aspects 
is looked upon as a “preparation.” 
On specific levels it is preparation 
for specific things, vocation, college 
entrance, or profession. When adult 
education is considered from the same 
angle, it differs only in method from 
the other aspects, and not always even 
in method. A university course, given 
off-hours, off-campus, is still part of 
college education, regardless of who 
enrolls. In-service training, pre-voca- 
tional training, federally-aided dis- 
tributive or trade-and-industry educa- 
tion are all within the sphere of adult 
education as a system, but are not 
specifically adult education in intent. 
They have the content and are usually 
taught by the methods of the formal 
branches, carried on by adult educa- 
tion as a convenience to out-of-school 
youths and adults. Courses presented 
for credit properly belong to the level 
of the diploma-granting institution. 

Adult education, as a system, may 
and frequently does, enter into a 
field of adult interest with the mo- 
tions of the non-adult institution. One 
example is sufficient. Parent education 
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has been regarded for nearly half < 

century as strictly an adult een 
function. C ‘harters, 
that the proper time to train a young 
woman how to care for her child is 
when she actually has one. Yet scores 
of parent classes are taught on a pre- 
scription basis. When little Johnnie 
or Susie misbehaves in a special way, 


years ago, said 


this or that special treatment is desir- 
able. Psychological growth and devel- 
opment have been so heavily stressed 
that a family aid technician recently 
teaching for us said most of the 
mothers in his class seemed to have a 
feeling of guilt about their children. 
They had been so impressed with the 
amount of special technical knowl- 
edge to be applied that they felt 
inadequate. 

It remains a fact that in certain 
where there is even less 
acquaintance with child-raising tech- 


families 
niques, family life is so normal and 
healthy that only normal and healthy 
misbehavior interrupts the flow of 
family living. The parents read. They 
mature as their children grow. They 
have healthy and interesting avoca- 
tions. They are emotionally devel- 
oped. The imitativeness of children 
accepts such things as standards of 
character, and they tend to grow into 
the same pattern. When adult educa- 
tion seeks to provide the mother with 
prescriptions for keeping her children 
off her neck while she engages in non- 
child raising activities, adult education 
misses the boat. But when it equips 
the parent for a more self-contained 
life, when it makes reading interesting 
and the selection of good books easier, 


when it induces intellectual and emo-* 
tional maturity, when it provides 
healthy and creative avocations, it is 


also doing a good job in family life 
education. 

Formal education tends to be over- 
intellectualized. The intelligent skep- 
ticism which is advocated for the 
environment within the ivory tower 
gives too little real help to the man or 
sidewalk 

adult 
education for the expression of emo 


woman who lives on the 
level. There must be room 
tion. The emotions must be sincerely 
mature, and not merely mature ac- 
cording to an_ intellectual 


Adult 


school corridor life as a locus for 


pattern. 


education do‘, not prefer 
seeking friendship, but adults do need 
new friendships. They make them in 
adult classrooms. They are not in 
competition with one another in a 
grading system. In formal education, 
when one student helps another in the 
classroom, they are often in a situa- 
tion where both cheat. In an adult 
classroom, if students do not help one 
another steadily, they miss the best 
part of the show. 
mutuality in adult learning. 

An adult education which is chiefly 


an expedient for transmitting formal 


5 


There is greater 


knowledge to a greater number of 
people than attend formal institutions, 
is too broadly defined. It should be 
narrowed down to the function of 
preparing for adult life on a level of 
social and civic inspiration. 


Carl E. Minich: 


I conceive adult education to be 
a continuing educational experience 
contribute to the 
growth of people as long as they live. 
It is an experience not basically dif- 
ferent from elementary, 
or any other level or kind of educa- 


which should 


sec ondary, 
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tion. Whatever differences may exist 
appear to be determined largely by 
circumstances of age, compulsion, 
motivation, interest, maturity, ex- 
perience, and availability of time. 
They are differences, not in principles 
of learning, nor even methodology, 
but rather in application and degree. 

I believe that adult education 
should be made available to all the 
people and not limited to economi- 
cally or intellectually favored minori- 
ties. This is simply another way of 
saying that if adult education is to 
become an accepted part of our demo- 
cratic way of life it must be demo- 
cratically conceived and developed. 

I believe, too, that adult education, 
in helping people to grow, has a 
two-fold responsibility: (1) to the 
individual as a person, in achieving 
self-realization, and (2) to the individ- 
ual as a group member, in becoming 
a more responsible citizen. There 
need be no dichotomy here, no either- 
or proposition, but rather a_har- 
monious blending of a belief in the 
dignity, worth, and freedom of the 
individual with a recognition of his 
relationship and responsibilities to the 
group of which he is a part. Only as 
adult education provides experiences 
which contribute to both these goals, 
for each individual, does it become 
culturally valid. 

This means that adult education 
cannot be confined to a narrow pro- 
gram pattern nor become the exclu- 
sive responsibility of a particular 
agency or group. The range of human 
interest, need, and capacity is so broad 
that no single agency can ever hope 


to attain maximum effectiveness in 
rendering all the educational services 
necessary to help all the people to 
grow in their roles as individuals and 
as group members. Adult education, 
therefore, to attain its objectives, must 
be diverse. 

But, although diverse, adult edu- 
cation should still represent a partner- 
ship among those groups and agencies 
in the community which have a 
genuine concern for the education of 
adults. By relying on each to do the 
specialized tasks for which it is best 
qualified, and by complementing and 
supplementing each others’ efforts, 
they may, all together, evolve a pro- 
gram of life-long learning that can 
make for a better life and a better 
world. 

Adult education is typically and 
traditionally voluntary. This means 
that if adult education is to attain the 
above-stated goals, and reach all the 
people, it must not only adapt itself to 
their interests, needs, and capacities, 
but must also extend itself into the 
lives of people—wherever they are, 
and by whatever means are effective. 


John B. Schwertman: 

For me, the key to a working 
definition of adult education is to be 
fgund in a word. 

‘That word is experience. 

But this is more than a word; it is a 
richly complex and rewarding con- 
cept which permits us to identify 
what really distinguishes adulthood 
from the age periods that precede it. 


The concept has three notions:* 


*These notions bave been formulated in this way by Cyril O. Houle. Professor Houle is 
not, however, to be identified with the philosophic position implied in this “working 


definition.” 
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Adults have more experiences. 

Adults have different kinds of ex- 
periences. 

Adult experiences are organized 
differently. 

We all know that an adult has 
“been through a lot.” The task of 
adult education is therefore to help 
adults make their varied and uneven 
life experiences add up to something 
individually and socially constructive. 
Adult education is a focused kind of 
process, not mere random activity. 

We also know that such things as 
an adult’s sexual and social experi- 
ences are of a kind that differs from 
those of adolescents and children. It 
is therefore the task of adult educa- 
tion to provide conditions of learning 
that recognize this qualitative differ- 
ence of life experience. 

Finally, we know that an adult’s 
experiences are primarily organized 
around making a living and making a 
home. The task of adult education is, 
however, not merely to cater to these 
central foci of interest, but constantly 
to expand adult experiences in three 
additional directions as well: (1) in- 
crease of knowledge in 
(2) the fullest possible development 
of the intellectual skills and habits 
which enable an adult to use what he 
knows and to acquire new knowledge 
on his own; (3) to increase a person’s 
sensitivity and appreciation of ex- 
periences that are social, aesthetic, 
and spiritual. 

In short, my working definition 
is that adult education is the constant 
expansion of experience in desirable 
directions. 

While I realize that 
unresolvable controversies over what 
the “desirable directions” are, in a 


general, 


there are 


democracy we can only affirm that 
individuals and groups have a right 
to determine these directions for 
themselves. Meanwhile, I will settle 
for almost any expansion of adult 
experience because a democracy can 
ill afford people who are ignor- 
ant, provincial, dependently “other- 
directed,” and who are in a rut be- 
cause their intellectual growth is 
either stunted or has stopped. Good 
adult education is therefore a matter 
of degree—the degree to which these 
growth-arresting 
nated. 

While my definition of adult edu- 
cation does not basically differ from 
my definition of education per se, it 
would—as contrasted with other levels 


things are elimi- 


of education—place far more emphasis 
on the experiential factors which 
make up the totality of a learning 
experience. Especially for adults, it is 
fatal and fruitless to induce education 
as if we were dumping coal into a bin. 

The relation of adult education to 
other forms of social action is the 
trickiest question of all. I have previ- 
ously asserted that adult education, 
if it is to be called “education” at all, 
must provide for individuals expand- 
ing experiences, knowledge, sensitivi- 
ties, and free play of intelligence to 
the end that specific social action goals 
(whether they be labor, management, 
religious, or Civic improvement goals) 
may be constantly exposed to the 
processes of reason and on-going in- 
quiry. The adult educator in social 
action groups is therefore called upon 
to exhibit a high form of courage—the 
courage to permit, indeed to encour- 
age, his adult participants to doubt 
and reconstruct the very ends which 
he—the adult educator—is trying to 
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Only then can monolithic 
dogma be undermined; only then can 
we achieve the kind of society which 


achieve. 


has the built-in possibilities for its 
own constant improvement. 


R. J. Blakely: 


Educators have to pay so much at- 
tention to differences—in age, situa- 
tion, motivation, etc.—that the unify- 
ing purpose and pervasive essence of 
education are often forgotten. 

According to one philosophy the 
purpose of education is to make the 
individual conform to an ideal deter- 
mined by the society; according to 
another the purpose is to help the 
individual develop _ his 
Democracy can be either authoritarian 
American 
democracy is a mixture of both. Even 
if our ideal is libertarian, 
two basic difficulties: One is, how to 


uniqueness. 
or libertarian, and our 
there are 


recognize an individual’s native en- 
dowment under the impress of cul- 
tural influences. The other is, how to 
reconcile individual uniqueness with 
social unity. I accept as the purpose 
fostering of the 


growth of what is individual in each 


of education the 


human being and the harmonizing of 
individuality with social unity, which 
unity should be based on a respect 
for individuality. 

Since grow th is the essence of edu- 
cation, no useful distinction can be 
made between what is educational for 
the physically immature and mature. 
Experiences are educational only if 
they result in the individual’s continu- 
ing and expanding desire and ability 
to assume 
deveiopment. The 
education or lack of education play 


charge of his own self- 
consequences of 


perpetually back and forth along the 
whole of life’s span. Individuals who 
grow as children continue to grow as 
adults. Growing adults provide op- 
portunity and example for themselves 
and their children to grow. 

For my purpose I distinguish be- 
tween the ability to be a bigger and 
better person and the ability to do 
a great many things. This is arti- 
ficial, because a person expresses what 
and what he 
does can influence what he is. But 
the distinction calls attention to 
whether the concern is for personality 

for function. A boy is the same 
after he learns to drive an automobile 


he is in what he does, 


as before. A man is the same after he 
learns a foreign language as before. 
By being able to drive, the boy may 
have experiences that educate him. 
So might the man by being able to use 
another language. But skills in them- 
selves, however necessary, are super- 
ficial. 

I would take the ‘adjective off 
“adult education” and jpreserve the 
unqualified noun education for the 
process of deliberately educed growth, 
regardless of the age of the person. 
Then to avoid argument over the 
“training,” 
tives to qualify two kinds of activity 


word I would use adjec- 
related to education. 

One, enabling education, is the 
of skills or knowledge 
which enable a person to do many 


acquisition 


things—communicate, work, play, use 
tools, cooperate, etc. Enabling educa- 
tion may or may not result in educa- 
tion. It has little to do with the age 
of the learner. 

The second phrase, applied educa- 
tion, means the expression of what a 
person is and what he can do in 
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society, again without regard to the 
age of the person. A well educated 
person is more responsive, responsible, 
and effective in society than a poorly 
educated person. The activities en- 
gaged in may or may not result in 
enabling education ability 
to do). They may or may not result 
in education (growth in being). They 
are not in themselves education. 


(greater 


I return to the idea of growth. 
Growth means two things in particu- 
lar. First, a constantly clarifying and 
opening conception of the idea of the 
good life for oneself and_ others. 
Second, a constantly improving ability 
to order and absorb experiences so 
as to use them in growth. This indi- 
cates the greatest distinction between 
education of the immature and educa- 
tion of the mature; the mature person 
more consciously holds the objectives 
and more consciously experiences and 
more deliberately directs the process. 
Ideally he is capable of transmuting 
all experience into education. 

* * 

The intangible essence of education, 
inner growth, cannot be sliced into 
“levels.” If it stops, it is abortive; 
while going on it is of intrinsic and 
contemporaneous worth; it can leave 
a static height of consequences; but, 
arrested, it can also be a dangerous 
resource for inhuman purposes. 

The acquisition of skills and knowl- 
edge may result in education but do 
not necessarily. The learning of the 
lathe, for example, may be educa- 
tional, but usually is not. Skills and 


knowledge without education can also 
serve inhuman ends. 

Social action may be educational, 
but is not necessarily. Getting a train 
system that runs on time may be edu- 


Without 
education social skills and even tradi- 


cational, but usually is not. 
tions of successful cooperation can 
also serve inhuman ends. 
* * 

There is revolt against tradition— 
“rugged individualism,” over-intellec- 
There 
are new insights—about the nature of 


tualism, over-moralization, etc. 


the individual and the social process, 
groups and _ large. 
correctives are overdue and the in- 
sights badly needed. ‘The questions are 


in small These 


familiar: 

Will we throw the baby out with 
the bath? Properly interpreted, tradi- 
tional and neo-traditional ideas and 
techniques have a continuous con- 
tribution to make. On the other hand, 
the excesses of the new insights about 
the nature of man call into question 
the very possibility of a free society. 
Will the traditionalists be sufficiently 
adaptive? Will the disciples of the 
new insights be content with making 
an important contribution? 


Lawrence K. Frank: 


Any attempt to describe or define 
the more or less unique functions of 
adult education will of necessity arise 
from the assumptions by which adult 
education is approached. One such ap- 
proach may be stated in the following 
terms. 

Today we are recognizing that 
many of the traditional ideas, beliefs, 
and assumptions which have formed 
the basic conceptual framework of 
Western European culture have be- 
come increasingly incredible and in- 
congruous, so that we face the 
immense task of renewing our culture. 
This involves a reformulation of our 
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enduring goal values in terms that are 
more credible and more consonant 
with the emerging climate of opinion 
of today. We are also aware that our 
is likewise undergoing 
far-reaching alterations as we are 
endeavoring to create an industrial 
civilization wherein many of the in- 
stitutional practices, the socially sanc- 
tioned and relations of 
previous generations are no longer 
feasible or tolerable. 

Many of our customary 
habits carried over from 
times and other ways of living are no 
longer appropriate or compatible with 
the kind of lives we are now expected 
to live. In almost every aspect of in- 
dividual and family living, we are 
prevented from enjoying the richer, 
fuller, healthier lives now becoming 
possible through new knowledge and 
techniques because we are unable or 
unwilling to relinquish our older 
living habits and replace them with 
new. 

More specifically, our customary 
patterns of human relations, our ac- 
cepted definitions of the masculine 
and feminine roles are productive of 
widespread defeat and social conflict 
because they are neither adequate nor 
desirable in many areas of human 
living. Thus, in marriage and family 
living and relations of parents and 
children, of teachers and pupils, of em- 
ployers and employees, of supervisors 
and supervised, of professional prac- 
titioners and their patients or clients, 
of public administrators and citizens, 
we encounter frequent frustration and 
often bitter conflicts. Not a little of 
this human wastage arises from the 
sincere, conscientious efforts of in- 
dividuals to maintain relations and 


social order 


patterns 


living 
previous 


practices which were once valid and 
effective, but have become ana- 
chronistic. 

Children and youth are for the 
most part being educated to live in 
a society that no longer exists and 
to follow traditional patterns that 
are largely archaic in the light of 
new knowledge, new understanding, 
and the radically altered ways of 
conducting our economic affairs. Be- 
fore much can be done to reorient 
the education of children and youth, 
adults will need to be reeducated so 
that they will recognize and accept 
these long deferred changes in formal 
education. 

Adult education may be regarded 
as a social invention peculiarly ap- 
propriate to our times, offering ways 
whereby adults can be to 
recognize the necessity for these large 
scale changes and to undertake the 
laborious task of examining, clarify- 
ing, and deciding the ways in which 
they will, as adults, accept the re- 
sponsibility for renewing our culture 
and reorienting our social order. Since 
as a free people we believe that social 
change should come through educa- 
tion and persuasion, not through 
regimentation and force and submis- 
sive acceptance of authoritarian pro- 
nouncements, adult education may be 
regarded as the unique resource of a 
free social order to carry on the 
functions of self-criticism, self-regula- 
tion, and self-repair. When thus 
approached, adult education may be 
regarded as a self-conscious awareness 
that our cultural traditions and our 
order been historically 
developed and can and must be guided 
more surely and effectively toward 
our enduring goal values, the belief in 


social have 
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the worth of the individual personality 
and the conviction of human dignity. 
So long as we are clear in our loyalty 
to these goal values, we can subject 
all of our beliefs, our patterns of 
human relations, and our institutions 
to the same kind of critical scrutiny 
as in the past when our predecessors 
replaced their traditional heritage with 
new ideas and new patterns which 
they believed would more nearly ap- 
proach these goal values. As Otto 
Rank once said, “We cling to the 
past not because we are in love with 
the past, but because we are fearful 
of the present”; and, it might be 
added, we are terrified by the future. 
If we are to recover from the seem- 
ingly widespread demoralization and 
growing failure of nerve, adult educa- 
tion has the great office of helping 
people to gain confidence in them- 
selves, to renew their courage and 
their faith in human potentialities, in 
order that as a people we can over- 
come our many resistances to change 
and replace our anxieties with hope- 
fulness toward the future. 

Basic, therefore, to this conception 
of adult education is an assumption 
that the individual member of society 
has both the obligation and the oppor- 
tunity today to do more than make “a 
good social adjustment,” since ac- 
cording to this viewpoint a culture 
and social order are essentially that 
which people seek and strive to at- 
tain. Therefore, cultural and social 
changes take place primarily in the 
minds and hearts of persons. One of 
the primary tasks of adult education 
is to communicate insights and under- 
standings and to create the sensibilities 
we need for these great tasks, recog- 
nizing that human living is guided 


primarily by ideas, concepts, and 
assumptions. 


postscript 

After reading these “working defi- 
nitions,” we are almost bound to ask 
what they add up to. What have we 
learned from them, taken together, 
that we would not have learned from 
the one or two that happened to 
stimulate or challenge us the most? 

Certainly no clearly drawn issues 
have emerged. To be sure, some of 
the writers stress growth in aware- 
ness, sensitivity, and intelligence as 
the major business of adult education. 
Others seem to lay greatest stress on 
ability to fill the social roles of parent, 
worker, and citizen. At least one 
(Frank) emphasizes the need to learn 
how to achieve such traditional values 
as the dignity and worth of the 
individual personality under today’s 
radically changed—and changing—con- 
ditions of technology, social organiza- 
tion, and knowledge. But these differ- 
ences in focus and emphasis need not 
become issues if it is recognized that 
the human problems with which adult 
educators must cope are many and 
that we cannot all be coping with the 
same one or with all of them at once. 
Insofar as the “definitions” picture 
adult education differently and project 
different purposes for its practitioners, 
they serve to remind us of the variety 
of these problems. And the prescrip- 
tion of adult education as their 
remedy serves to remind us of their 
essential interrelatedness, and hence of 
the real basis for the unity of the 
adult education movement.—f. S. 


merchandising adult education” 
Paul A. McGhee 


Dean, Division of General Education, New York University 


The idea that educators need to 
learn and practice “merchandising” 
techniques would have reasonably 
good acceptance. There are many 
who would say, “Certainly we must. 
Every university president or social 
agency director is in one way or an- 
other selling his product today, his 
institution, its services, its resources, 
its needs. Let’s skip the argument and 
get on with a discussion of tech- 
niques.” 

To argue the point may therefore 
lead to the charge of knocking over 
a straw man. Yet the fact is that many 
of those identified as adult educators 
were not at all happy, on a recent 
occasion, to have the term “merchan- 
dising” thrust at them in a question- 
naire which implied that merchandis- 
ing was something we are already 
doing, or should be doing better than 
we are. Without knowing who wrote 
them, I have read some of the 
anguished protests received in reply— 
from adult educators who answered 
with Dr. Johnson that the miracle of 
the dog’s walking on his hind legs 
was not so much that it was done well 
as that it should be done at all. Yet 
with all the semantic underbrush that 
now keeps us from finding or follow- 
ing each other in the labyrinthine 
forest of adult education, we shall 
be lucky indeed if we have no prob- 
lems more difficult than trying to 


agree that we are, in fact, all engaged 
in merchandising a product. 


opposition to selling 

I'd like to suggest some reasons 
why we bristle at the thought of 
“selling” adult education. If they are 
obvious, they are also important. I 
think the answer is in two parts. 

First, there is the matter of our 
professional commitment and profes- 
sional preoccupations. Most educators 
are people who have made a funda- 
mental choice. We have not wholly 
rejected the world and the market 
place, to be sure, but by and large we 
are, or like to believe we are, some- 
what above the commercial arena. For 
we deal in values that have no dollar 
equivalent, in ideas of personal fulfill- 
ment, in plans for community better- 
ment, in ideals of a world where men 
can live in peace and brotherhood. 
Thus it seems an outrage and an 
affront to our concept of ourselves 
and values to propose that we too are 
“merchandisers.” 

Under this first heading, I would 
mention, too, the pressures upon us 
as adult educators—pressures from the 
detached, from: the romantics, and 
from the opportunists. Although these 
terms could be applied to many 
groups in our society who have, or 
might have, a relationship to issues in 


*Adapted from an address delivered at the Fourth National Conference of the Adult 
Education Association, Chicago, November 9, 1954. 
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adult education, I use them here as 
they refer to pressure groups, of a 
sort, within our own large family of 
professional educators. 

As to the detached: there are prob- 
ably still many in the college and 
university group, for example, who 
believe their institutions should stand 
quite apart from the great democratic 
audience and the allegedly ephemeral 
values of its on-going culture. This 
attitude takes many forms. Just a few 
weeks ago the dean of a college pro- 
tested mildly against the suggestion 
that the bare, enigmatic titles in an 
endowed lecture series on American 
history should be rephrased and given 
subtopics in such a way that the 
average man could see that they had 
some relevance to him. The dean 
seemed afraid that a large audience 
might appear, made up of persons 
who were hardly qualified as listeners. 
If the copy went to press as I last 
saw it, he will surely have no such 
embarrassment. 
sional academic person, too, who is 
committed to the proposition that any 
values which can be shared with the 
“masses” vulgarized and 
cheapened, who thinks Beowulf 
should be read only in the original, 
and is not necessarily happy that the 
Beatitudes are such pearls of simple 
clarity; afraid something 
horrid is likely to happen if Keats’ 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn” is read in the 
dark of the evening to people who 
have remunerative daytime employ- 
ment—especially if it leads to no 
degree credits. They think of them- 
selves as guarding the ramparts of 
their institutions against the sup- 
posedly advancing hordes and chalk 
it up as one more victory for “stand- 


There is the occa- 


become 


who is 


ards” and for the learned societies, 
notoriously the 
culture, if they can persuade them- 
selves and the appropriate faculty 
committee that the needs of 
unaccredited suppliants should be met 
by some institutions or agencies other 
than those committed to the tradi- 
tional purposes of higher education. 
That many of these evening students 
may have had life- -experience suffi- 
cient for them to conceive the poet's 
meaning in writing of the ‘ 
forehead, and the parching tongue,” 


custodians of our 


these 


‘burning 


seldom is considered relevant to the 
problem. 

In general, 
who begin with a substantial distrust 


the detached are those 


I should 
add that there are few such persons 
among my colleagues in the National 
University 
the Association of University Evening 
Without either sentimen- 
tality or alarm, but with an ever in- 
creasing sense of relatedness and 
responsibility, they accept adult edu- 
cation as a fair field full of folk. 

Then there are those who, as I see 
it, are romanticists about adult edu- 
cation. 


of the democratic audience. 


Extension Association or 


Colleges. 


They do not see the need for 
learning merchandising techniques be- 
cause in their view this great demo- 
cratic audience is beating its hands 
bloody against the 
schools and colleges, hungering and 
thirsting for education, demanding ad- 
mission and participation—if only the 
schools would let them in! If this were 
true, we could save a great deal of 
the time and money which merchan- 
dising requires. But there is many a 
librarian and many a hard working 
administrator of a community adult 
school who wishes this were true, and 


doors of our 


— 
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who stands night after night at the 
open door of his institution without 
any fear of being trampled. Instead of 
attending the community meeting or 
the discussion group at the library, 
our client, our consumer, is putting on 
his slippers after a hard day’s work 
and curling up for an hour with Uncle 
Miltie or some other product that he 
has bought. If he is our audience, we 
didn’t reach him; or if we reached 
him, we didn’t get his attention. 

The detached and the romantic 
among us are in my view misguided. 
But the opportunist (and perhaps 
there may be some of this in each 
of us) is something else again. By this 
term I mean the adult educator who 
programs courses in which he doesn’t 
believe. Or the one wno doesn’t really 
mean what he says, because he doesn’t 
buy his own product; who thinks 
adult education is the kind of educa- 
tion that is good for somebody else; 
who believes people should undertake 
this or that experience because it “will 
be good for them”—because he knows 
they need it. Now, whatever program 
objectives or ideological differences 
may divide us, surely we all have 
common cause in the resistance we 
make to whatever someone else thinks 

“good for us.” Since the time of 
that first futile struggle against the 
castor oil, our techniques of resistance 
have been perfected. 

Of course, we do indeed believe, 
we must believe, that the experiences 
we have to offer will in fact be good 
for someone else—but it must some- 
how be clear, also, that we know our 
own necks are in the same noose of 
ignorance and inadequacy 

So much for our professional atti- 
tudes. In addition, there is a second 


reason why we are hostile to notions 
of merchandising adult education. It 
is that we are fully equipped with the 
built-in hostility of all consumers to 
being sold. 

A few weeks ago I found myself 
buying an additional small insurance 
policy. Actually, I wanted time to 
think more about it, to compare one 
plan with another, but finally in des- 
peration, and in order to get the man 
out of the office without being ill- 
mannered about it, [I signed on the 
dotted line. For him it was a success- 
ful “sale”—but I hated myself in the 
morning, and him too. When subse- 
quently I learned that I could have 
had equal protection for less cost, I 
said to myself, “You were certainly 
sold that time!” This, I submit, is a 
stereotype of consumer behavior. | 
felt robbed of my dignity as an in- 
dividual as well as of my money. | 
was playing! a stock role. 

Thus, although we all like to buy, 
none of us likes to be sold. And here 
comes someone suggesting that we 
need to learn how to merchandise 
adult education, how to sell it! In 
short, we should learn how to get 
others in a corner where they can’t 
wriggle away from us. Surely this is 
revolting. One reply to the question- 
naire referred to above stated that the 
very idea of “selling” adult education 
implied that our consumers were 
“poor boobs.” Perhaps the writer was 
remembering the last time he was 
sold. (How curious that despite the 
disdain so many of us have for “sell- 
ing,” most programs in schools for 
adults solemnly offer courses in sales- 
manship! This is one measure of our 


ambivalence. ) 
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convincing the consumer 


So far, we have covered some per- 
haps too obvious points which seemed 
to me to be called for in view of some 
of the responses to the questionnaire 
about merchandising. Now let us deal 
with the idea more positively. To put 
the matter simply: we claim that we 
have a product to sell (let us not 
dodge the word) that would serve 
our society well. We genuinely feel 
that our world would be a better place 
if more and more people could be 
brought to desire it and so buy it. But 
how to get them to desire it? 

The answer, I suggest, is simply to 
get them to experience it. If the sales- 
man can get the housewife to use that 
new vacuum cleaner and see with 
her own eyes those little 
mounds of dirt extracted from her 
clean rug, she will surely buy it. If 
Walter Mitty actually drives that new 
car for an hour, the new power steer- 


hideous 


ing, the power brakes, the 
windows, the surge of tremendous 
power under his pitiful foot will 
surely seduce him, and the subtle 
emanation of personal power will send 
him straight to the finance company. 

Similarly, if we could only get the 
attention of that man or woman, and 
somehow get him to participate in an 
educational experience in which he 
will have some sense of personal ful- 
fillment, some release from the nag- 
ging sense of his own inadequacies, 
an experience which honors and re- 
spects him as a man and as an individ- 
ual, which makes him see that his own 
life and work have an importance in 
our culture, that he can affect his own 
time and community by meaningful 
participation, an experience which 


power 


teaches him the unique excitement of 
change and growth—then we shall 
have sold our product. And if the 
product is good, truly good, he will 
be inc reasingly a richer man, and his 
community will be richer too. 

But if he is to have this experience, 
we must first get his attention. It will 
not be enough to announce from 
some Olympian peak that after careful 
thought we have come to the con- 
clusion that certain portions of our 
cultural heritage can be shared, with- 
out too much risk, with the gener- 
ality of man, despite his lack of 
credentials. If he hears us at all, which 
is unlikely, his 
“Who, ME?” 


It does not follow that our profes- 


response W ill be, 


sional training as_ librarians, 
leaders, or teachers has taught us how 
to get attention. But there are those 


whose primary business it is to get 


group 


attention, and I believe we must go 
to them for instruction. 

There might conceivably be those 
of us who have some fear that in turn- 
ing to these specialists we are giving 
ourselves over into the hands of the 
barbarians. This is strictly an ivory 
view, for the truth is that 
many, many of these people have 
studied our clientele longer and more 
carefully than we have—where and 
how they live, their 
they are spending their leisure hour 
and their extra dollar. All this they 
probably know better than we do and 


tower 


interests, how 


they have still other information by 
no means unimportant to us with our 
meager budgets; how our clients treat 
third class mail or a coupon; what 
size advertisement will catch their 
eye, what it would cost, and what 
results might be expected from using 


i 
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this or that newspaper, house organ, 
or magazine. Many of 
specialists are in fact lecturing in our 
schools. If they are good enough for 
our students, they ought to be good 


these same 


enough for us. 

The special responsibility growing 
out of all this is too obvious to need 
elaboration. This is a situation in 
which we can perhaps eat our cake 
and have it. We should be able to 
walk with merchant princes and keep 
our virtue. If we adopt merchandising 
techniques, we need not automatically 
become people possessed by what Eric 
“marketing orienta- 


Fromm calls the 
tion.” The danger exists, but if we 
prize intelligence, we should be able 
to fight it off. And we can learn the 
techniques of merchandising without 
absorbing the jargon—we have enough 
We can 


learn those techniques of gaining at- 


curious jargon of our own. 


tention which have been perfected in 
the market place and can use them to 
the end of enriching our community 
life. And we can use these techniques 
in such a way as never to make our 
consumer feel, later on, that he was 
sold. If he does, then in truth we will 
have admitted the money 
into the temple. 


changers 


what are we selling? 


In a sense, the discussion thus far 
has put the cart before the horse: 
before we are ready to use the tech- 
niques of merchandising to gain at- 
tention, we need to define carefully 
the product we are selling. I would 
mention briefly three items to con- 
sider as we reach for that definition. 

First: this idea we are selling is 
larger than you or me or our agency 


or institution, whoever we may be. If 
we succeed in selling this idea we may 
never actually see the consumer, be- 
cause he may never need you or me 
For what we 
are selling is the concept of continu- 


or our organizations. 


ing education, the idea of a continu- 
ous effort by the individual to im- 
prove his abilities, awareness, and 
sense of relatedness and responsibility. 
If the kindergarten, elementary or 
high school teacher, or publisher can 
sell it, our consumer may well be able 
to chart his own course a. any 
help from us. He may work it out 
pretty and 


if they are not too big for him, he 


through books, 
may not need a teacher—let alone a 
“leader.” Let’s not lose any sleep if 
we are not able very often to produce 
him as a member of a group. If he has 
caught the vision, and is possessed by 
the excitement of continuing growth, 
he’ll get along all right, and it will be 
odd indeed if he does not also make 
an impress on his community. No man 
is an island, and very few men with 
trained minds have any such delusion. 

Second: if the product we are sell- 
ing is a group idea, let’s be sure that 
there is content in the group idea and 
not just techniques. My favorite act in 
the circus involves an automobile. At 
least it looks like an automobile, but 
in and try 
to start the motor the entire affair 


when the clowns all get 


collapses and the leader is left standing 
with only the steering wheel in his 
hands, looking very aggrieved. This 
act belongs in the circus. 

Third: let’s be careful in our defini- 
tions not to “draw a circle pre- 
mature.” We admit (with some self- 
consciousness, I hope) to being adult 
educators. But there are many others 
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who may not know they are adult 
educators too. We sell our own self- 
produced product—classes, courses, 
conferences, workshops, community 
groups, libraries, films—but there are 
also the many films, books, magazines, 
radio and television programs, and 
mass media not by any means within 
our orbit at the present time. Our 
problem then is to avoid a definition 
that would exclude these other mer- 
chandisers of adult education, to find 
out how to influence and perhaps im- 
prove the quality of their product, 
and then to help build their market, 

too, along with our own. 


selling the unsaved 


A few additional ideas seem to me 
related to our problem of “merchan- 
dising.” 

First: Meetings of adult educators 
remind me of the weekly prayer 
meetings I used to know, in ‘that they 
are attended chiefly by those who are 
already saved. Although i in such meet- 
ings it is probably worth while for 
us to consider the term ‘“merchandis- 
ing” and learn to accept it in a 
friendly way as a necessary and useful 
process, we do not need to merchan- 
dise our product to each other. But 
we have a host of colleagues—at least 
they ought to be colleagues—teachers 
of primary and secondary schools and 
colleges, librarians and community 
group leaders, who could be enor- 
mously helpful in selling our product, 
the concept of continuing education, 
but they have not themselves really 
been sold. The most difficult among 
them are probably teachers in schools 
and colleges, who should be our 
closest allies, but to whom continuing 


education is only a shibboleth and 
not a conviction which inspires evan- 
gelism. They are victims of genera- 
tions of thinking about education in 
terms of certifiable credits, thinking 
which has structured diplomas and 
degrees inextricably into our society 
as terminal points beyond which lie 
the differing goals of life and work 
experience. We must sell them before 
we can hope that they will sell others. 
I shall not attempt here to discuss how 
we can do this, but do it we must, 
because there are all too few of us 
to tackle the total job. 

Second: From so much that is 
written and spoken today about adult 
education one might suppose that 
people exist only in groups. You're 
likely to get a guilt feeling if you 
can’t find » others to go with you 
through a revolving door. The truth 
is that there are many—so many that 
we can hardly label them as eccentrics 

who are incorrigibly resistant to 
organization, who will rarely partici- 
pate in group activity. | think we'd 
better accept this, no matter how it 
hurts. The problem then is how to 
reach these unorganized individuals, 
how to sell them our concept of con 
tinuing education. Even if one thinks 
they are lost sheep, there is still good 
precedent for seeking out the lost 
sheep as well as the found the found 
being naturally in groups. Once again, 
I raise this question without being 
able to discuss it. 

Third, and finally: There is a nice 
and somehow comforting distinction 
between us and other merchandisers. 
This is a “money culture,” some 
people say; at any rate, most mer- 
chandisers appear primarily to want 
our money. To be sure, they often 
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give us things in exchange. For the 
most part, however, what we are 
selling is a way of using one’s time, 
one’s life. Our competition with other 
merchandisers is not essentially with 
dollars or for dollars, but is a competi- 
tion for people’s time. This often re- 
quires some dollar investment on our 
part, but primarily it requires intelli- 
gence, both general and specialized, 
an understanding of people, and above 
all it requires that we have something 
to say. If these are our needs as mer- 
chandisers, they are requirements we 
can accept without feeling we are 
polluting the temple. Morever, we can 
again and again achieve our merchan- 
dising aims by working through and 
in collaboration with other merchan- 
disers, as in the area of mass media, 
not in competition with them. This 


relates to what has been said above, 
about merchandising our product to 
those who should be our colleagues. 
And more often than many suppose, 
we shall have the humbling experience 
of discovering that they have long 
since been sold, and have been won- 
dering where we were all the time! 

Instruction in the techniques of 
merchandising may lead us far from 
the haunts of scholars and we may 
look back wistfully, from time to 
time, at our fellow shepherds with 
whom we nursed our flocks on the 
self-same quiet hill. But let us remem- 
ber that we shall be learning the means 
to an end. The means are important 
and must never be held cheap—but 
it is the end that we shall keep in 
mind. 
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men, machines, and freedom” 
Leland Hazard 


Vice-President, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


The subject calls for stating the 
impact of machines upon men in terms 
of freedom. 


men 

The first step in the formulation 
will be a word about men. If all men 
were of equal mental and emotional 
equipment, then we might find that a 
given machine would have an equal 
impact upon their freedom. But man 
is not a constant in the formulation. 

He varies in mental power from 
the Poor Tom of King Lear to the 
Einstein of “Energy Equals Mass.” 

He varies in emotional drive from 
the driveling “aimless, helpless, hope- 
less” of Browning’s poem to the driv- 
ing Browning himself. 

I am not a psychologist, but some 
of the indicia of individual differ- 
ences among men are now common 
property. The I.Q. is one. 

About two per cent of our people 
have I.Q.’s of 128 and over; about 
seven per cent, of 120-127; and about 
16 per cent, of 111-119. These figures 
mean, as stated in the Harvard Report 
(1945), that not more than 25 per 
cent of our people can succeed in an 
average liberal college. The percen- 
tage is much lower, possibly only 
eight or nine per cent, for professional 
schools. 

Comparable figures are probably 


not available for high school apti- 
tudes; for one reason, 
curricula been 
diluted to adjust the system to the 
higher age limits of compulsory edu- 
cation. 

But it is significant that despite 
both by law and by 
American folkway, aided by the eco- 


because the 


have progressively 


compulsion, 


nomic purpose to reduce the labor 
supply, only 50 per cent of our people 
possess high school diplomas. 

Men are not equal with respect to 
ability to receive, or drive to attain, 
any and all kinds of education. 


machines 


Louis Mumford in Technics and 
Civilization—a book worth revisiting 
now that 20 years have elapsed— 
points out that the so-called Industrial 
Revolution of the 18th Century did 
not burst upon us full blown but had 
been developing steadily for at least 
seven centuries—a long internal de- 
velopment which found a_ special 
human readiness in the western world, 
inexplicably from 
historical periods. He says: 


missing earlier 

“The Chinese, the Arabs, the Greeks, 
long before the Northern European, had 
taken most of the first steps toward the 
machine. And although the great en- 
gineering works of the Cretans, the 
Egyptians, and the Romans were carried 
out mainly on an empirical basis, these 


*A talk given at the Fourth National Conference of the Adult Education Association, 


Chicago, November 8, 1954. 
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peoples plainly had an abundance of 
technical skill at their command. They 
had machines; but they did not develop 
‘the machine.’ It remained for the 
peoples of Western Europe to carry the 
physical sciences and the exact arts to 
a point no culture had reached, and to 
adapt the whole mode of life to the pace 
and capacities of the machine.” 

This fact of the machine in the 
modern world is a subject of thought 
without parallel in other civilizations. 
One may search Buddha _ to 
Socrates to Thomas Aquinas and find 
no such preoccupation with the ma- 
thinkers now exhibit. 
Henri Bergson founds philosophical 
conclusions analogies drawn 
from the motion picture machine. 

From Charlie Chaplin’s “Modern 
limes,” depicting the frustrations of 
the machine-paced man, to Brancusi’s 
machine-inspired sculptures, to the 
latest Kiplinger Letter on automation, 
to the latest speculation about the 
30 or 20 or 
thinking very hard about the machine. 

Just as there are individual dif- 
ferences of major proportions among 
men, so there are individual differ- 
ences among the consequences of the 


from 


chine as our 


mn 


no-hour week, we are 


several machines. Take the automatic 
dish or clothes washer for an example. 
Anyone who has watched European 
women getting clothes clean without 
soap in the cold water of a village 
stream will be inclined to hail the 
mechanical washer—to forecast for 
such women some life of the spirit 
other than the occasional kneeling 
in black-shrouded head at some 
Gothic altar. But then, remembering 
Chaplin's machine-paced, frantic man, 
we find ourselves liking some ma- 
chines better than others. 

It is not only that we are thinking 


about the machine, but also that we 
are making the machine itself perform 
certain thoughtlike processes, such as 
remembering, discriminating, exclud- 
ing, selecting, and correcting. 

The automatic pilot of an airplane 
is a familiar illustration. This robot 
pilot may be directionally set at San 
Francisco for a passage to New York. 
As extraneous influences, such as wind 
current, divert the plane, the robot 
pilot automatically perceives the devi- 
ation and adjusts the rudder to bring 
the plane back to course. This is all 
a man who has swerved from a chalk 
line can do. 

World War II gave great impetus 
to automation. Guns, sighting them- 
selves more accurately on high-flying, 
high-speed aircraft than would be 
possible by human hands, just for one 
example, gave rise to much speculation 
about push-button factories—without 
workers—running themselves, repair- 
ing themselves, counting, measuring 
materials, spewing forth neat pack- 
ages of everything to be consumed 
by idle workers receiving their relief 
checks by machine. 

These dithyrambic speculations of 
popular science writers are to be 
substantially discounted, of course, 
but not entirely. The highly organized 
music of Bach forecast the new forms 
of administrative organization which 
the Industrial Revolution was soon 
to require. Poets, whether expressing 
themselves painting, 
or music, have a way of portending 
characteristics of a coming era not 
yet perceived by more literal minds. 

Pope’s “The Proper Study of Man- 
kind Is Man” may need reappraisal. 
Certainly the machine is all but speak- 
ing for itself these days. 


in verse, prose, 
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freedom 

Here again some discriminations 
are indicated. Just to look backward 
into the history of thought first, I 
would have declared, until a recent 
conversation with Mortimer Adler, 
that the Greeks must have had the 
nature of freedom rather carefully 
analyzed. But Adler and his group, 
who are ambitiously attempting the 
fourth great Summa,’ are suggesting 
that freedom did not much concern 
the Greeks except in the simple dif- 
ferentiation between free men and 
slaves. Aristotle does not seem much 
concerned about what is freedom to a 
free man—a non-slave. 

Freedom is a concept which may be 
in a more formative stage than is 
generally supposed. 

Take our own Atlantic 
Charter on the categories of freedom: 
(1) of speech and expression, (2) of 
worship; (3) from want, (4) from 


recent 


fear. 

Note that two of these freedoms are 
positive and two are negative. 

By -simple logic, therefore, the 
machine must have differing impacts 
upon these categories of freedom. 

What about the impact of the 
machine upon freedom of speech or 
expression? Thought must precede 
speech. Distinctions, non-conformity, 
doubts about the apparently obvious, 
are some of the characteristics of 
thought. But the machine, however 
much it approaches a kind of thought, 
is designed for the making of things 
uniformly in mass quantities. Uni- 
formity is the essence of the machine. 
Deviation is instantly corrected as 


something not sought nor desired— 
corrected now by the machine itself. 

The machine is certainly no direct 
help to thought or to the speech or 
expression which follows thought; 
hence the machine is not a positive 
factor; if anything, it is a negative 
factor in freedom of speech and ex- 
pression. 

So also in freedom of worship. 
Deviation is of the essence of the 
freedom. If religion were a uniform- 
ity, we should have no occasion to 
insist upon freedom of religion. It 
may be that society will some day 
wrestle with the machine, as Jacob 
wrestled all night with the angel, 
and gain from our mundane monsters 
some new heavenly truth—but it seems 
doubtful. 

Now the 
from want. At long last are we not on 


machine and freedom 
more promising ground? Probably so 
—for that one kind of freedom. If 
a lot of other factors will stay equal, 
the machine is going to do a better 
job of freeing us from physical want. 

But this triumph in the formulation 
is instantly eclipsed when we come to 
the machine and freedom from fear. 
One need only mention the specter 
of galaxies of guided missiles bearing 
atomic death and destruction. But this 
is not all—nor indeed the worst. 

As the machine is increasingly per 
fected, the scale of men, except for 
those who can conceive, make, main- 
tain, and manage the marvel, dimin- 
ishes. Fewer men possess a sense of 
adequacy or the sense of being 
needed. The ego suffers its “most 
unkindest cut of all.” Men suffer 
expulsion by the machine from the 


'The first three were done respectively by Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas, and the French 


encyclopedists. 
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central processes of the world’s im- 
portant work. Jacques Barzun, in 
God’s Country and Mine, says: 

“The machine beguiles us, frightens 
us, forces us into dependency. It exer- 
cises the strongest and simplest black- 
mail conceivable: If we fail to keep in 
step, the wheels jam, thousands are dis- 
mayed and turn on us in anger. In rela- 
tion to the works, everyone has to sacri- 
fice part of himself, to behave like a 
piece of a human being. In relation to 
other human beings, we can argue things 
out. The word But was invented for 
that purpose. In Chinese, it is pictured 
as a wavy fringe on some other, sterner 
character; it represents free play. A 
machine knows no But. It knows only 
its own heedless uniform motion. As 
machines multiply, each takes away an- 
other particle of our difference, of our 
fringe, of our But. Our individual numer- 
ator dwindles while the denominator 
gets larger and larger. The self (Number 
One ) approaches zero.” 

The machine is no aid to freedom 


from fear. 


a few conclusions 


We cannot expel the machine. It 
is a necessity. We must try to make 
of it a virtue. 

We must train more men to deal 
technically with the machine. This 
we may safely do, for these men will 
feel competent and adequate. They 
will not become neurotics. These men 
will not all be graduate engineers, 
but their skills will increasingly be 
superior to those which are needed 
for our present imperfect machines. 

The possibilities of welding all per- 
sons who cluster about the machine 
without 
uas been 


into a happy family are ~ 
limit, but when all possi’ 


done, the machine will still demand 
structured organization auth- 
ority. 


We must add to our managerial 
preoccupation’ with the machine a 
willingness to put the machine into 
scale in relationship to human beings. 
A British industrialist, Ian Wilson, 
writing in the American Scholar for 
the summer of 1954 says: 

“Here was the old, old problem of the 
dichotomy between technology and the 
arts, between the specialist and the 
humanist. In Britain it is conscious staff 
policy with most large companies to re- 
cruit a certain number of arts graduates 
as Management trainees. The cynic might 
say that this was making a virture out of 
necessity (namely, the shortage of tech- 
nologists), but it does have a positive 
motive. As Clemenceau said that war 
was far too serious a matter to leave to 
soldiers, so there is a growing belief 
that higher management is too important 
a matter to leave entirely to the tech- 
nicians, that the man who combines a 
speculative mind with a broad funda- 
mental education is best qualified to deal 
with the human and social aspects of 
organization.” 

Finally, we are trying to make the 
machine do more for people than it 
can do. We have gathered around 
it more people than it can support. 
So we subject them to idleness and 
throw them the sop of unemployment 
compensation. 

These dollars might better be em- 
ployed to drain off from industry 
the poets, artists, and teachers who 
now seek a livelihood in the only 
place our materialism adequately 
provides. 

We can’t teach freedom, either to 
children adults. Freedom is 
something people wish for the exercise 
of a spirit which predates and will 
outlast the machine. The machine can 
neither enhance nor express that spirit. 
Society must seek the means of co- 
existence with the machine. 


or to 


action-research on “apathy” 
John P. Caldwell 


Director, Labor Research Project and Union 
Education Service, University of Chicago 


This is an account of how an 
action-research project helped a large 
industrial union to find out and do 
something about some of the reasons 
for the “apathy” of its members in 29 
local unions in the Midwest. 

For some years prior to 1951, offi- 
cers of the union had held leadership 
institutes at the University of Chicago. 
Throughout these, the focal point of 
concern was the failure of members 
to attend meetings and the complaint 
that the members’ failure threw too 
much of a burden of responsibility 
upon too few members and officers. 
The term “apathetic” was applied to 
these non-attending members. Aver- 
age attendance at meetings during 
“non-crisis” periods ranged from one- 
half of one percent to 20 per cent. 

To assist officers in finding out 
how the members viewed their own 
lack of participation in the union’s 
affairs and what the union and its 
programs meant to them, the union 
sponsored an attitude survey con- 
ducted by the University of Chicago 
Labor Research Project and Union 
Education Service. 

It was an action-research survey, 
designed to provide tools and tech- 
niques with which union officers can 
consult their members in a valid and 
reliable manner. Through such consul- 
tation it was hoped that effective new 
programs might be developed to meet 
the needs, feelings, and desires of the 
members. 


the project's goals 

The governing committee for the 
action-research project consisted of 
four top officers of the union (inter- 
national vice-president, district direc- 
of the international 
executive council, member of the dis- 
trict executive committee) and three 
University of Chicago faculty mem- 


tor, member 


bers. 

The initial work of the committee 
was to formulate a policy concerning 
the relationship of the University 
research staff and the responsible 
officers of the union, and to work 
out a policy statement defining the 
goals of the project. 

The 


adopted: 


following program was 

1. Develop realistic and objective 
means of determining the needs, feel- 
ings, and interests of the membership. 

2. Identify the structural and ad- 
ministrative problems which impede 
effective operation of the organiza- 
tion. 

3. Develop improved techniques 
and skills of communication through- 
out the entire organization (through 
such devices as union meetings, shop 
and department meetings, social ac- 
tivities, on-the-job contacts and the 
like) which the union can use to im- 
prove its operations. 

4. Build greater interest in, and 
loyalty toward, the union among the 
members by improving two-way com- 
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munication between leaders and mem- 
bers and by stimulating greater mem- 
bership understanding, involvement, 
and participation in union affairs. 

5. Broaden the base of union 
leadership by creating opportunities 
for new leaders and by developing 
programs for the effective develop- 
ment of such leaders. 

In general, to build incentives for 
the nt of responsible and 
democratic union leadership and an 
informed and interested membership 
in local unions. 

With development of a_ policy 
statement, the committee proceeded 
immediately into the practical work 
of the project. 


the survey instrument 

The questionnaire was devised and 
tested by University personnel during 
several months in 1951, 
tion with Dr. Jack Elinson of the 
National Opinion Research Center. It 


in collabora- 


consisted of 61 questions asking 
attitudes toward the 


performance of the union with respect 


members their 


to grievance procedure, collective 
bargaining programs, two-way com- 
munications within the union, per- 
formance of local, district, and inter- 
national officers, education and train- 
ing programs for officers and stew- 
ards, union participation in commu- 
nity and political activities. 
Considerable effort was made by 
Elinson and University staff persons 
to pre-test the instrument, especially 
in connection with rank and_ file 
members’ conceptions of such words 
as “interest” and “participation.” 
Questionnaires were distributed 
the plant gates as the employees left 


their shift. The member filled it out 
at home and returned it to the plant 
gate where a representative of the 
University received it and placed it 
in a box. The 61-question instrument 
was confidential and unsigned. 

Each member registered that he had 
returned his questionnaire. From these 
names the union committee, by check- 
ing with the seniority list, could com- 
pile a list of those who had not. The 
latter were then urged from day to 
day by union stew ards to bring back 
their filled-out questionnaires. 

The 29 local unions surveyed in 
this project ranged in size from 50 
members to 5 000. Of the total group, 
13,542 members receiving question- 
naires, 6,649—or about one-half—re- 
turned completed questionnaires. _A 
random sample was made of the non- 
respondents in a pilot group. 


survey findings 
communications 
Research in connection with the 
labor 


movement, especially in. the 


survey under discussion here, dis- 
forms and structures 
of unionism no longer suffice as a 


closes that older 


democratic means of union adminis- 
tration. It is evident from the research 
that a number of new concepts are 
emerging concerning the role and 
function of the union and how its 
affairs should be administered. While 
constitutions and by-laws are usually 
democratic, lack of member partici- 
pation often brings autocratic prac- 
tice into being. 

Statistical data in the surveys show, 
for e xample, that those members who 
participate actively in the union are 
always those with whom the officers 
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have built some system of communi- 
cation, no matter how informal. A 
few union officers know this and take 
strenuous measures to build a strong 
two-way system 
within the organization. But the data 
reveal that union members in most 
cases feel that they learn most about 
what is going on in the local union 
by the “grapevine”. 

It would be amusing, if it were not 
tragic, to picture a group of union 


communications 


members in a plant “discussing” what 
went on at the local union meeting 
when none had attended! From con- 
ferences with hundreds of stewards 
and officers it was learned that the 
following conversation typical 
when a member asks an officer or 
steward what went on at the meeting: 

“What happened last night, Joe?” 

“Go to hell! Come to the meetings 
and find out.” 

Yet a very large group of local 
union members in this study indicate 
they want the steward (leader of the 
smallest unit) to be the one to pro- 
vide them with accurate information 
about what is going on in the union! 

Training of stewards, especially in 
communication skills, seems indicated. 


loyalty to the union 


Better than 97 per cent of all mem- 
bers surveyed said they were better 
off with a union than without one. 
Expressions of willingness to serve the 
union on committees or as officers or 
stewards were surprisingly high— 
often better than 50 per cent. Statis- 
tics held fairly uniform throughout 
the 29 locals located in six midwestern 
states. The random sample of non- 
respondents indicated that their 
opinions and attitudes did not vary 


significantly from those of the sur- 
veyed group. 

These expressions were disbelieved 
by many local union officers, whose 
experience, as they expressed it, was 
that it was “like pulling teeth to get 
anyone to do anything.” 

It was found that the better method 
of obtaining understanding of the data 
was for a University staff member to 
meet periodically over many weeks 
with officers of a local to discuss the 
raw statistics in a_ problem-solving 
manner. Discussion of the cause of the 
disparity between performance and 
attitude occupied much of the con- 
ference time devoted to analysis of 
the questionnaire results. 

Often in these analytical discus- 
sions, local union officers would have 
to admit that committee work within 
the union did not provide stimulating 
activities in which 
participate meaningfully, and they 
would often accept some responsi- 


members could 


bility for the low participation. 

One of the strongest features sup- 
porting the enthusiasm with which 
the survey-action type project is 
received, is that members and officers 
discover that a consensus exists. This 
consensus is more subtle than at first 
realized. When all the members find 
they are unanimous in wanting the 
union as an. institution, the in-plant 
“beefs” against what the union may 
be doing assume their proper propor- 
tion and do not loom as “crises’’. 


special studies 

Two special studies have been made 
on particular problems in connection 
with the survey, and another is 
planned for the future that will dig 
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into the psychological factors of 
motivation for planning and action 
inherent in a self-critical survey of 
the type here described. 

One of these special studies, by 
Doris Mersdorf, undertook to examine 
attitudes of the inactive members 
toward union political action. Her 
data, based on the survey in one large 
local, support the hypothesis that 
willingness of inactive members to 
support the union’s political action 
program is associated with the degree 
of confidence these members have in 
the collective bargaining success of 
local union officers. Union political 
action, as seen through this study, has 
as its objective the extension of the 
union’s collective bargaining activity. 
The willingness of active members to 
support the same program is associ- 
ated with a complex of factors. This 
hypothesis should provide top level 
union officials with a measuring stick 
that may prove useful in evaluation 
of union political action. 

The second, by Heinz Hartman, de- 
veloped the thesis that improvement 
in the two-way communications net- 
work would result in improvement of 
members’ participation patterns. The 
Hartman study confirms the observa- 
tion that the term “apathy” is misused 
when applied to apparently non- 
participating members of unions. 
Apathy Vimplies lack of interest in 
the environment as well as lack of 
participation in it. Moreover, a high 
degree of interest in the affairs of 
the union and willingness to partici- 
pate in its activities are indicated by 
all responses in this area in the survey. 
The data reveal that lack of partici- 
pation is not necessarily associated 
with lack of interest. 


education as a process 

There are many types of union 
leadership development programs un- 
derway in the United States, some 
sponsored by the unions, some by 
universities, and some by collabora- 
tion of unions and universities. Space 
will not permit an analysis of these 
activities here. It is important from 
the standpoint of this project to view 
leadership development programs as 
an essential part of a continuing 
process of research and education. 

The preparation for and adminis- 
tration of the survey, using tools of 
social science, are the first step in this 
process. Step two is the analysis of the 
significance of members’ opinions. In 
this portion of the project adult edu- 
cation techniques are introduced in 
conferences with the local officers and 
stewards. Step three, planning for 
action, derives its motivation from 
the analysis and is in itself a process 
of adult education. 

Within the labor movement there 
are a few critics of this project who 
state repeatedly, “The survey is a 
waste of money because it doesn’t 
tell me anything I didn’t already 
know.” 

These and similar remarks are 
usually made after they have studied 
the data. However, even if these few 
had known in advance what the sur- 
vey was to disclose, they miss the 
whole point of the survey, which is to 
provide local union officers and mem- 
bers with reliable information from 
their own members of how they feel 
about the union’s programs, policies, 
and goals, and what they feel should 
be done to improve their situations. 
The survey provides a powerful moti- 
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vating influence that no individual, 
no matter how psychically gifted, can 
engender by “telling” local union 
officers what they ought to be doing 
for their members. It is a truth of 
educational psychology that when a 
group assesses its situation and ana- 
lyzes the problems, the group itself 
tends to take action to 
problems. 

In the survey, members indicated 
overwhelmingly that they respected 
their officers and felt they were 
doing a good job for the union. How- 
ever, these opinions were modified 


solve its 


by responses in one area and rein- 
forced in another. 

While the members indicated strong 
support of their officers, they also, 
by a very large majority, favored 
leadership training programs for these 
same officers. A large majority of the 
members indicated their support of 
training programs for officers in a 
practical way by stating that the local 
union should finance such programs. 

When one of the actions decided 
upon is a leadership development 
project for the local union, the 
curriculum often reflects the results 
of the survey. For example: If the 
survey shows that a large proportion 
of the members of a local feel that 
their medical-hospitalization program 
should be improved, the officers are 
confronted with the question: “What 
do we need to know to work out a 
new program?” Thus, automatically 
in a sense, subject matter for a leader- 
ship training course suggests itself. 

The educational value to a group 
of local union officers of partici- 
pating in the administration and 
guidance of the type of survey-action 
project here described cannot be over- 


emphasized. The University research 
group involved in this project at- 
tempted throughout to involve as 
many union officers and members as 
possible in the detailed work of the 
project, feeling that the experience 
would prove a powerful stimulant to 
action when the results were known. 
The staff of the University 
throughout this project have been 
aware that the ultimate goal of their 
work, and the 
which its success should be judged, 


basic criterion by 
lies in the degree to which the local 


unions derive permanent benefit 
through being better able to ascertain 
members’ needs and take proper ac- 


tion to meet them. 


role of a university 


The function of an institution of 
higher learning in this field is neither 
to guide nor to lead organizations of 
labor, but rather to assist union mem- 
bers and their officers with tools and 
techniques of learning to think out 
their own problems and to take action 
to resolve them. Attitude research 
data provides powerful motivation for 
officers, committeemen, and stewards, 
first, to think out the meaning of their 
members’ expressed feelings and, 
second, to take action to meet their 
members’ needs. 

Experience indicates further that 
union members must themselves inter- 
pret data from the survey if they 
are to take action. 

The techniques in action-research 
projects are applicable to any union 
organization. All that is required is 
that the instrument used be modified 
to suit the specific needs of the par- 
ticular union. 
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Given a discussion situation with 
the University representative and 
union officers and stewards in which 
all persons have the same information, 
i.c., the data of members’ opinions 
and attitudes, the University repre- 
sentative’s opinion of the data may 
be no more valid or important than 
that of any participant. In fact, as 
discussions proceed from problems to 
action projects, the role of the Uni- 
versity staff diminishes. 

It is the confirmed belief of those 
in the field at the University of 
Chicago that a key to problem solving 
in the labor movement is to find effec- 
tive ways to consult the members. 
The survey instrument used in this 
project was a step in the direction of 
consulting the members in a scientific 
way. Improvements in the instrument 
are under study at the present time. 

It is on the basis of this philosophy 
that the University of Chicago's 
Labor Research Project and its Union 
Education Service undertake cooper- 
ative programs of self-examination 
with unions. To be an effective pro- 
gram, the survey must be followed by 
problem- -solving conferences for anal- 
ysis of the statistics and planning of 
programs. 


responsibilities of researchers 


In this mid-century milieu, it is not 
enough for researchers in the field of 
labor education and training to satisfy 
themselves with writing “interesting” 
reports. Rather, it is imperative that 
researchers in this field develop and 
train themselves for the more difficult 
job of translating research findings 
into action-oriented projects. The test 
of the adequacy of research in this 


field lies not only in the consent ob- 
tained from those who have been 
“researched,” but also in the motiva- 
tion it provides for action to improve 
understanding of problems and for 
making changes in social conditions 
that satisfy needs of human beings. 

The Industrial Relations Center 
hopes for further opportunities with 
union organizations to’ develop these 
techniques. Attitude surveys of one 
union group may not reflect the views 
of members of another union, espe- 
cially those in a much different in- 
dustrial or craft environment. The 
power of the attitude survey to move 
local union officers and stewards to 
action lies in the fact that they are 
called upon to study the opinions 
of their own members—men and 
women with whom they work and 
whose views they may have thought 
they knew quite well. 

Experience so far 
clusively that most local officers do 
not really know how their members 
feel on most union matters. Moreover, 
it seems that local officers tend to 
underestimate their members’ support 
for and interest in the affairs of the 
union. 

There is a huge field opening within 
institutions of higher learning for 
highly skilled individuals who not 
only have sympathy for workers’ 
problems but willingness to assist them 
in solving them. Knowledge of the 
labor movement and_ identification 
with it are an integral part of the 
training of such skilled people. It is 
to such people that universities and 
the labor movement should look as the 
“bridge” between the unions, their 
members and officers, and institutions 
of education and research. 


proves con- 


the public school, adult education, and 


community groups 
John H. Thatcher 


Head, General Supervisory Services, 
Bureau of Adult Education, 
New York State Department of Education 


The remarkable vitality of public 
school adult education is due in part 
to the growing number of adult edu- 
cators with a broad concept of their 
work and a willingness to explore all 
avenues of service to the community. 
These attributes mark the difference 
between adult educators whose pro- 
grams remain static, tending to be- 
institutionalized and 
whose programs are dynamic, ex- 


come those 
hibiting a variety of forms and 
patterns. 

In analyzing the qualifications of a 
director of public school adult edu- 
cation some time ago, we remarked, 
“The director must be one who by 
training and experience has come to 
think of the community 
rather than the school. He must not 


in terms 
try to institutionalize adult education. 
He must not aim for a school full of 
adult students. Rather, he must aim 
for a community full of educational 
opportunities and activities. His school 
is the community and his students the 
adult public and their organizations. 
This implies a knowledge of the in- 
tricate structure of community life 
and acceptance of the existing pat- 
tern.”* 

An adult educator who sets out to 
meet the educational needs of adults 


H. Thatcher, 
July, 1945. 
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by simply offering a set of classes in 
a school building misses the potential 
value of adult education and neglects 
to take into account the important 
fact that more adult education is tak 
ing place outside of the public school 
than in it. 

Consequently the adult educator 
first lift of the 
groove of traditional thinking that all 


must himself out 
education occurs in a school building 
and in a class pattern. He must return 


He 


“What are the educational needs of 


to basic questions. must ask, 
the adults of this community? How 
are these needs being met at present 
by all agencies and organizations?” 
He is then better prepared to answer 
the question, “What can the public 
schools do?” Any sincere attempt to 
answer these questions will lead the 
educator into the surprising volume of 
adult education already existing in the 
community. He will then be faced 
with another question, “What should 
our relationship be to this adult edu 
cation by other agencies and organi- 
zations?” 

If the public school adult educator 
truly believes that his objective is to 
meet the educational needs of the 
adult community, he must face the 
fact that the community is made up 


“Adult Leadership in the Public Schools,” Avutt Exucation JourNnat, 
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first of people and second of people 
in groups. Some needs are simply 
individual needs, but many are group 
needs. These group needs are usually 
skills that are needed in order to help 
the group attain its objective, whether 
it be a better product at lower cost 
or an adult with greater understand- 
ing of politics or parenthood. 


giving help 

If the schools adopt a policy of 
service to community groups whose 
objectives are in the public interest, 
what are the services the 
schools can offer through adult edu- 
cation? 

Schools can, of course, in their 
more traditional role, offer courses 
which meet the need or special inter- 
est of groups. A Little Theater ‘group 
may request a course in stajecraft 
for its members. A labor union may 
want to study parliamentary pro- 
cedure. A certain industry may ask 
that a refresher course in mathematics 
be provided its employees. 

This kind of service may not seem 
strange to a director of college ex- 
tension, but it often does to a public 
school adult educator. Furthermore, 
such a service requires an announced 
policy of meeting such group needs. 
It presumes constant communication 
and friendly relationship between the 
public school person and the group 
leaders. It requires flexibility in 
organization so that courses may be 
started at any time and continue for 
any length of time. It requires a will- 
ingness to let such courses be set up 
outside of school buildings in club 
halls, factories, libraries, and other 
places where a group may meet. 


various 


Besides courses tailored to meet the 
needs of people in groups, other 
services are possible. Among these 
are a consultation service to group 
leaders, especially program chairmen, 
through which help can be given in 
the content of a program, the methods 
of presenting it, the leadership it re- 
quires, and special learning devices 
and materials. Schools have gone so 
far as to provide a speaker or leader, 
to lend equipment such as a projector, 
and even to provide the facilities of 
a school for meetings. The object is 
to help worthy groups to do their 
educational job better and, hence, to 
provide indirectly better adult edu- 
cation to the community. 


receiving help 

The relationships which the public 
school person thus establishes with 
community groups is rewarding not 
only to the groups and their members 
but also to him in the development 
and operation of his total program. 
He can call upon them for advice and 
specific information. Representatives 
of community groups appear as mem- 
bers of his general advisory commit- 
tee or special committees which study 
and analyze needs in particular areas 
of adult education or which help in 
the construction of courses of study. 

Furthermore, the public school 
director can tap the leadership reser- 
voir of community groups for all 
parts of his program. He can turn to 
the Red Cross for leadership in first 
aid or home nursing, to the young 
lawyers association for a study of law 
for the layman, to the library for a 
course in great books, to industry for 
modern store lighting. If competent 
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leadership is the key to the success of 
adult education activities, as so many 
believe, the public school strengthens 
its position by using the leadership of 
community groups. 

In many other ways agencies and 
organizations can be of service to 
public school adult education. They 
can often provide f badly 
needed by schools, especially during 
the daytime, or facilities which are 
much better suited for informal adult 
use. Frequently they have 
printed materials and audio-visual aids 
which they would be glad to lend or 
give to the public schools. The League 
of Women Voters, for instance, has 
materials on political education, and 
life insurance provide 
much on health and safety. Some- 
times groups like labor unions and 
industry make contributions of money 
and equipment for particular work in 
which they have a concern. 


facilities 


valuable 


companies 


wider cooperation 


This mutually advantageous rela- 
tionship between the public schools 
and community groups and agencies 
can lead to further cooperation. One 
form that this takes is the formation 
of an adult education council in which 
the schools and other groups are equal 
partners and whose program and sup- 
port are beneficial to all constituent 
groups. In some places publicity for 

adult education has been combined 
and joint calendars of adult education 
opportunities issued. 

Another form of cooperation is the 
combination of organizational effort 
in promoting a public forum series on 
important issues of the day or an in- 
stitute of international affairs. Such 


cooperative efforts may be with all 
agencies or certain selected agencies 
and organizations. 

Still another form of cooperative 
effort is in the field of cummunity 
development. Agencies and organiza- 
tions combine their resources to help 
solve a vital community problem. In 
New York State recently certain 
cities faced with an industrial change 
from textiles to heavy machinery and 
electronics found local and state gov- 
of Commerce, in- 
dustry, and the public schools work- 
ing together 
schools performed the huge job of re- 


ernment, Chamber 
on the problem. The 


training thousands of workers so that 
they would again be employable. 

The public school person in charge 
of adult education can no_ longer 
afford to conduct an outmoded cafe- 
teria style of adult education and hope 
to meet the educational needs of the 
adults of his community. He must 
realize that adult education exists in 
quantity and quality all about him, 
that it is inextricably woven into the 
stream of adult life, and that the 
public school had better remain in 
that stream or lose its right to leader- 
ship. This can be done only if the 
director of adult education accepts 
community groupings and finds ways 
of working with them. 

We have tried to point out some of 
the ways in which the public school 
director of adult education can serve 
community groups and be served by 
them. We have also mentioned some 
other possibilities that this coopera- 
tion offers. It is up to each director 
to look again at his own policies and 
practices tq see if they are leading 
him into this rich and rewarding 


relationship. 
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adult education activities 


in public libraries 


Helen Lyman Smith 
formerly Head, Adult Education Department, Buffalo Public Library 


For some time librarians and others 
have wished they had accurate in- 
formation on what the public libraries 
of the country are doing in the field 
of adult education. Consequently, in 
the fall of 1952 a one-year survey was 
initiated by the American L ibrary 
Association, assisted by a grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education, to 
obtain specific and detailed facts about 
this area of service.* 

The public libraries’ active role in 
adult education has grown steadily 
over the years. And within the last 
ten or fifteen years services to groups 
have evolved, in addition to the pre- 
viously established services, to aid the 
individual in self-education. New ma- 
terials, methods, and techniques are 
being utilized. Objectives are broader. 
Library shelves hold films and record- 
ings along with books and magazines. 
Librarians are found outside the 
library walls participating in activities 
of other adult education agencies and 
community organizations. In addition 
to selecting books and getting them 
into the hands of readers who come 
serve on com- 
write 


to the library, they 
munity committees, give talks, 
newspaper articles, discus- 
sion group programs, 
broadcast, train others in story-telling. 


organize 
lead groups, 


*“Adult Education Activities in Public Libraries.” 


It was about such activities that the 
ALA Survey sought reliable informa- 
tion. Because more was known about 
the highly important adult education 
service for individuals and because it 
might constitute a separate study, it 
was not included in the Survey. 

The project was carried on under 
the supervision of the Associate Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American 
Library The staff con- 
sisted of the director, a librarian with 
experience in the library adult educa- 
tion field, a part-time consultant and 


Association. 


statistician from the field of social 
science, two part-time field consultants 
yes were librarians, and a secretary. 

A policy committee acted in an ad- 
visory capacity. Its members repre- 
sented the various types of libraries 
and kinds of services studied. 

Adult education has diverse mean- 
ings to librarians. No one meaning 
seemed to be acceptable. Consequent- 
ly, for purpose of study, a definition 
was framed in terms of what a library 
does when it is said to be providing 
adult education. A’ library was as- 
sumed to be providing educational 
services to adult education agencies, 

groups, to young adults (16-21 
years of age), and to adults in the 
community if it planned, directed, or 


A report of the ALA survey of adult 


education activities in public libraries, prepared with the assistance of a grant from the Fund 


for Adult Education, by Helen Lyman Smith. Chicago: 


1954. 96 pp. $4.50. 
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participated in one or more of 37 
services in these six general categories: 
supplying, planning, advising, training, 
informing, and doing. It was possible 
to measure the amount of adult edu- 
cation activity in terms of these 37 
services and classify a library in one 
of three groups: as providing a great 
deal in adult education services, a 
medium amount, or a little. 


survey procedures 

Four procedures were used in col- 
lecting information: (1) a mail ques- 
tionnaire accompanied by a handbook 
containing the statement of 37 services 
de§ning adult education, (2) inter- 
views in visits to a stratified random 
sample of libraries and a non-random 
sample of selected libraries, (3) ob- 
servation of programs in these libraries 
whenever possible, and (4) a work 
conference of librarians at which pre- 
liminary findings from the question- 
naire data were discussed. A_ basic 
principle adhered to throughout the 
study was the attempt to secure the 
advice and cooperation of librarians 
in every step of the procedure in 
order to have the benefit of their 
thinking and to test staff decisions and 
the tools of investigation in the field. 
The findings are based chiefly on the 
tabulated responses made to the mail 
questionnaires by 1,692 libraries, or 
41 per cent, and on the personal in- 
terviews with over 200 librarians in 82 
libraries which made up the repre- 
sentative and selected samples of li- 
braries. 

Included for study in the survey 
were 4,096 public libraries in places 
with a population of 2,500 and over. 
Findings of the survey were analyzed 


also in relation to five population- 
size groups into which these libraries 
were classified. More than half of the 
libraries were in communities of 2,500 
to 9,999 population, the small towns 
and villages. The next largest, 23 per 
cent, were the town, small city, and 
county libraries in communities of 
10,000 to 24,999. Seventeen per cent 
were in the medium-size city, county, 
or region of 25,000 to 99,999 popula- 
tion; while 6 per cent were the large 
city, county, or regional libraries in 
places of 100,000 and over. The 48 
state library extension agencies made 
up slightly over one per cent of the 
total. 


quantity and type of services 


For the country as a whole, it was 
found, that while slightly less than 
10 per cent of the libraries were doing 
a great deal in adult education, the 
majority were evenly divided between 
those providing a medium amount of 
services and those providing a little. 
A direct relation seemed to exist be- 
tween the size of the community and 
the amount of adult education services 
provided by the library. Forty-six 
libraries were providing a great many 
services to a combined total popula- 
tion of thirty-five and a half million. 
The larger number of libraries pro- 
viding fewer adult education services 
were in the smaller communities of 
2,500 to 25,000 comprising three- 
quarters of the libraries. But also sig- 
nificant were the number of libraries 
in each population-size group doing a 
medium amount, 68 per cent of the 
state library extension agencies, 58 
per cent of the libraries in places of 
25,000 to 99,999, and as many as 40 
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per cent in the small communities of 
2,500 to 9,999 population. It is to 
be noted that a few libraries in small 
places were providing many services. 

Twelve of the 37 services stood out 
as being provided more often than the 
others. Ranking first and provided by 
88 per cent of the libraries was (1) the 
creation of exhibits of books and 
reading lists for display in the library. 
Two-thirds of the libraries (2) pro- 
vided book reviews and book talks, 
and the same number (3) provided 
counseling and program planning for 
community leaders. Over half of the 
libraries (4) exhibited book collec- 
tions and reading lists outside the 
library for other adult 
agencies and groups; (5) participated 
in programs either sponsored by the 
community or a special group; and 
(6) publicized library services and 
programs. About half the libraries (7) 
offered their own special subject pro- 
grams and (8) supplied books as 
needed for group programs. Nearly 
half the libraries (9) supplied phys- 
ical facilities (meeting rooms, film 
equipment, etc.). Over a third (10) 
provided information about adult edu- 
cation opportunities and (11) about 
audio-visual resources, and (12) of- 
fered programs or activities of their 


education 


own based on books. 

These 12 services were among the 
activities of libraries in each popula- 
tion-size group. The other 25 services 
were being provided by a few librar- 
ies, between 2 and 25 per cent, making 
them leaders in the field. A wide 
variety of services are included among 
them: supplying audio-visual mater- 
ials, offering educational programs 
based on films and recordings, study- 
ing community needs and resources, 


taking leadership in initiating com- 
munity programs, establishing in-serv- 
ice training programs, instructing in 
fundamental and remedial reading, and 
creating radio and television programs. 
Some of these services are limited to 
large libraries or state library exten- 
sion agencies and were prov ided chief- 
ly by them. Some are among those 
that most libraries would like to pro- 
vide; chief of these were the services 
using audio-visual materials and those 
providing training in story-telling and 
the presentation of book talks. 

The most frequently mentioned rea- 
sons for not providing services were: 
lack of funds, lack of time, shortage 
of qualified librarians, no community 
need, lack of space, and the provision 
of the services by other agencies. De- 
ficiencies in money, time, space, and 
staff are pressing problems through- 
out the library world. Nevertheless, 
it was apparent that such needs, 
some instances, challenge 
rather than a hindrance. A service or 
program had been made possible by 
the intense interest and work of an 
individual, or by aid from cooperating 
agencies and groups. 


were 


services to other organizations 

The public libraries’ service to other 
adult education agencies and to com- 
munity groups was a special area of 
study. Information was gained about 
how libraries serve such agencies as 
agricultural extension service, adult 
schools and colleges, other libraries, 
government departments, Y’s, art gal- 
leries and museums, health and recre- 
ational agencies. Similarly, facts were 
learned about what was being done 
for the many voluntary organizations 


I 
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and clubs of a community, such as 
parents’ organizations, young adult 
clubs, church groups, women’s clubs, 
labor unions, farm organizations, fra- 
ternal and cultural organizations. The 
survey findings in this area of study 
have direct interest and implications 
for others engaged in adult education 
work as well as for librarians. 

In general, all agencies and groups 
were being served by libraries both 
in large and small communities, al- 
though more were served by libraries 
in larger places. A few of them—the 
women’s clubs, parents’ organizations, 
informal clubs, and missionary and 
church served by a 
majority of the libraries; while the 
many other individual agencies and 
groups were served by a widely vary- 
ing number. More libraries, 42 per 
cent, served leisure and recreational 
agencies than any other group of 
agencies. Of the major formal adult 
education agencies, agricultural ex- 
tension service ranked second among 
the agencies served and was provided 
with services by over a third of the 
libraries. Sixteen per cent of the librar- 
ies served the adult education divisions 
of colleges and universities. Slightly 
over a quarter of the libraries pro- 
vided services to the health and safety 
organizations, to newspapers and mag- 
azines, and to the adult education 
divisions of the public schools. It is 
interesting to note that libraries in 
places under 100,000 population served 
more leisure and agricultural exten- 
sion service groups and public schools 
than the libraries in the largest com- 


o s—were 
group were 


munities. 

Women’s clubs and parents’ organi- 
zations ranked first and second re- 
spectively among the community 


groups served; nearly two-thirds « of 
the libraries provided services to both. 
About half the provided 
services to the informal clubs and the 
missionary and church groups. It was 
also mainly to these four groups that 
the libraries in the small communities 
were providing services. Nearly a 
third of the libraries provided services 
to subject interest and cultural or 
aesthetic organizations. About 25 per 
cent were serving religious, profes- 
sional, fraternal, and patriotic groups. 
farm, and_ intercultural 


libraries 


Business, 
groups were served by less than 20 
per cent of the libraries. Less than 10 
per cent served foreign-born groups, 
political parties, industrial groups, and 
labor groups. These latter groups were 
a matter of special concern to some 
librarians who felt there were many 
important ways in w hich the libraries 
should be working with them, not 
only to provide services but also to 
utilize the groups’ special resources. 

In general, the same services were 
found to be provided by the libraries 
both to the agencies and the com- 
munity groups. They differed little 
from the chief services provided in 
the country as a whole. The com- 
munity groups made greater use than 
the agencies of program counseling, 
book talks, and information about 
adult education opportunities in the 
It would 
opportunities for 


community and the library. 
seem that many 
service to agencies and groups remain 
untouched. Even after taking into 
consideration the fact that not all 
communities have all agencies and 
groups, libraries can serve, to a much 
greater extent than they are now 
doing, such groups as the young adulk, 


business, labor, industry, and the 
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formal adult education agencies. More 
cooperative projects would be advant- 
ageous not only to the library and 
cooperating agency, but also to the 
community. 


programs for libraries 


In the recent years the public librar- 
ies have had their own informal edu- 
cational programs for adults. Librar- 
ians felt that the main reasons for 
sponsoring particular activities were: 
to emphasize a special subject, to fill 
either an expressed or felt need, and to 
provide continuing education. It was 
found that 40 per cent of the libraries 
were presenting programs of their 
own. Characteristic of these activities 
was the variety of programs and sub- 
jects. The main programs were: varied 
book programs and Great Books, fol- 
lowed by American Heritage, fine 
arts, varied audio-visual programs, the 
library’s resources and services, and 
public affairs. The subjects mentioned 
most frequently 
directly to the chief programs were: 


and corresponding 


current and miscellaneous books, great 
books of the western world, library 
services and problems, American his- 
tory, ideas, and culture, current and 
public affairs, world affairs, 
music, fine arts, and great ideas and 
issues. A great variety of purposes of 
such activities was identified. They 
were easily grouped under four main 
information, training, liberal 

and education about the 


civic 


purposes: 
education, 
library. 

A considerable factor in making 
possible these activities was the help 
given by other adult education agen- 
cies and community groups. They 
helped to sponsor programs, furnished 


consultants and specialists, provided 
materials, equipment, money, and 
training. Chief among the cooperating 
agencies were the American Library 
Association, the Great Books Founda- 
tion, the adult divisions of the schools 
and universities, other public libraries, 
and agricultural extension service 
units. Among the community groups, 
the women’s and parents’ organiza- 
tions, and groups with special subject 
interests were mentioned most fre- 
quently as giving aid. 


methods and materials 


An important question in relation 
to the adult education services and 
programs was: What materials, means, 
and persons were being used in pro- 
viding them? The materials used were 
principally the printed ones: books, 
pamphlets, documents, magazines, and 
newspapers. About a third of the re- 
sponses mentioned use of audio-visual 
materials in services to agencies, to 
groups, and in the library programs. 
A variety of means was used in pro- 
viding services, principally exhibits 
and displays, book talks, reading lists, 
and discussion groups. Telephone con- 
versations and interviews also were 
important in giving service to agencies 
and groups. Discussion groups, lec- 
tures, listening and viewing groups 
were of greater importance in the 
libraries’ own programs. 

It is significant that in order to 
achieve adult education objectives 
libraries were adopting methods in- 
volving the entire library organization 
and frequently of an unorthodox 
nature. Chief among these were the 
selection of materials in relation to 
a group’s special purpose and interest, 


public 


the redecorating of the library, taking 
outside the library, and the 
opening of the library for special adult 
education during regular 
hours and when the library is regular- 
ly closed. A small percentage were 
planning special budgets and partici- 
cooperative 


services 


activities 


pating in audio-visual 
projects. 
Responsibilities for 
adult education services and a 
were distributed and administered i 


carrying on 


a multiplicity of sag the 
Slightly 
reported adult work adminis- 
tered by 
young adult, children’s, readers’ ad- 
visory, reference, audio-visual, public 


libraries. over 10 per cent 


various divisions. such as 


relations. Over 50 per cent reported 
administration through the librarian’s 
office; about 6 per cent had separate 
adult education divisions. Responsibili- 
ties for services to agencies and groups 
were borne primarily by staff person- 
nel, generally the “ jack- of-all-trades” 

librarian. The libraries own programs 
were directed mainly by staff admin- 
istrators, but these activities were con- 
ducted quite frequently by volunteer 
laymen or specialists from the com- 
munity. The need for qualified per- 
sonnel to meet these newer responsi- 
bilities was Librarians 


urgent. rec- 


ognized the need for special subject 
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knowledge and particular arts and 
skills, hitherto not a part of a librar- 
ian’s professional education. Similar 
problems face adult educators. 

The survey revealed or re-empha- 
sized several urgent and primary needs 
in the library field: 
(1) continuing studies of the library 


‘adult education 


community and its needs and re- 
sources, (2) evaluation of services and 
programs, (3) the formulation of 
principles and philosophy of library 
adult education, (4) the 


and training of librarians in subjects 


education 
and skills necessary for adult educa- 
tion responsibilities, (5) the extension 
of audio-visual facilities and services, 
between 


(6) cooperative projects 


libraries, and between libraries and 
other adult education agencies and 
groups. 


Although adult education activities 
for groups are in various stages and 
degrees of development, librarians 
have accepted and assumed responsi- 
bilities, as never before, for planned, 
directed services and programs for 
adults. The unique and important part 
the library has to play in helping 
adults continue education throughout 
life presents an exciting, challenging 
future for the public library and the 
librarian. 
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common denominators in adult education 
and social work” 


Simon Slavin 


Executive Secretary, Group Work and Recreation 
Division, Welfare and Health Council of 
New York City 


To the casual observer New York 
City must represent a most confusing 
welter of social and educational serv- 
ices. There are many 
places where people can go in search 
of learning—learning new things to do 
or think, or learning new ways to 
deal with those persistent personal 
or family problems that seem to be 


hundreds of 


beyond one’s own unaided capacity. 

There was a time when the choice 
of the appropriate place to go was 
relatively simple. If one wanted an 
educational experience, there seemed 
to be an appropriate agency that an- 
swered the particular interest. Any- 
one encountering difficulty in social 
experience could find a social work 
agency that specialized in that par- 
ticular area. 

As life itself became more complex 
and as the professions dealing with 
social work and adult education began 
to learn more about their tasks, the 
old simplicity that had characterized 
the organization of the social and 


educational services also changed. 
This was especially true of new kinds 
of services that developed to answer 
needs yet did not neatly 


people's 
traditional 


adhere to the 
ments. The problems of people do not, 


a rrange- 


apparently, always conform to the 


ways in which agencies are estab- 
lished. Some illustrations will serve to 
make this point. 


in work with the aged 


When it became apparent that 
people were living much longer, adult 
educators and group workers began 
to experiment with group programs 
for the aged. Here was a new service 
that was a logical extension of the 
professional tasks of both groups. 
Different types of agencies dealt with 
the very same problem. The question 
whether such programs belonged to 
adult education or social work 
answered. 


either 
could 
They seemed so clearly to belong to 
both. There are many communities in 
which state departments of adult 
education help finance group work 
programs for the aging housed in what 
are traditionally considered to be 
social work agencies, such as “Y’s,” 


obviously not be 


settlement houses, and community 
centers. 
Let us take another example. In 


recent years many case work agencies 
have developed programs in family 
life education. These 
quently of meetings of parents at 


which significant material on con- 


consist fre- 


*Reprinted, by permission, from Aputt Epucation ror Everysovy. New York Adult 


Council, Inc., 1954. 


te 


structive family telationships is pre- 
sented. Other agencies bring the same 
group of parents, generally mothers, 
together for a stated number of group 
discussion sessions in which common 
problems are rather thoroughly re- 
viewed. Such programs generally have 
a preventive emphasis and are geared 
to the development of attitudes that 
enable people to avoid family diffi- 
culties. 


in community centers 

Similar activities can be duplicated 
in many community centers ‘and in 
many adult education centers. Work- 
ers in these agencies would not hesi- 
tate to characterize this aspect of their 
programs as either- social work or 
adult education, depending upon their 
respective settings. In a recent article, 
one case worker, after describing his 
activities with a discussion group in 
the family life education program of 
his agency, asked the question, “"s 
this type of discussion case work, 
group work, straight teaching or 
group therapy?” What he described 
was undoubtedly a bit of each. Such 
activities cannot be exclusively cat- 
egorized in one field or another. The 
question itself is stated in static terms. 

Fortunately, it really 
matter where we wish to place the 
particular activity. The people who 
become part of these programs are 
completely indifferent to the profes- 
sional conventions that have grown 
up with these social services. From 


does not 


their point of view, their needs and 
the activities they engage in are all 
that count. From the standpoint of 
the people served, social work and 
adult education share a social function 
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that shows itself in some common 
activities requiring the same kind of 
professional skills and understanding. 
It is people, not institutions, that 
count. It is the activity and the po- 
tential for learning or helpfulness that 
is important, rather than the partic- 
ular place in which it is conducted, or 
the particular profession whose skilled 
workers play a leadership role. 


the common: elements 

The following are some of the ele- 
ments that inhere in the common 
activities social and adult education 
agencies organize when they serve 
the social and educational needs of 
people: 

Kssentially both work with people 
in groups, though both disciplines are 
concerned with the individual and his 
social relationships. The basic source 
of this service, however, is the group, 
whether it be a class, a discussion 
group, a forum, a friendship club, or 
an activity group. 

The broad objectives of the group 
experience tend largely to be similar. 
A recent review made by the writer 
of the 
social 


on objectives of 
adult 
showed how striking these similarities 
All authorities agreed that in- 
dividual growth and adjustment, the 


literature 
work and education 
were. 


development of mature social relation- 
ships and social skills, the development 
of skills necessary for participation in 
constructive community life and the 
development of economic competence 
were inherent in the orientation of 
both professions. 

Both disciplines involve a learning 
Learning is 
understood as a function of experience 


experience. generally 
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and change in behavior. These are 
precisely the end-products of educa- 
tional and social agency practices. 

soth involve use of a person in a 
group leadership role to facilitate the 
accomplishment of the group’s task. 
Such a leader, whether he be called 
teacher, group 
leader, or group therapist, must be 
equipped with special human relations 
skills in addition to knowledge of 
special subject matter that enable him 
to work with groups. 


discussion — leader, 


Both the theory and the practice 
of these disciplines are based on the 
needs of people. These needs fashion 
the form and the content of these 
services. 

A democratic conception of indi- 
vidual and social worth gives direction 
to both disciplines. Starting from the 
assumption of the dignity, worth, and 
integrity of every individual, social 
work and adult education see them- 
selves as an inherent part of a free 
society. Their very existence implies a 
democratic ethic and the use of a 
democratic process. 

Wherever these aspects combine to 
characterize any particular activity, 
one sees both social work and adult 
education properly deploying their 
resources, regardless of the special 
settings in which they take place or 


the specific auspices under which they 
are organized. 


side by side development 


Social work and adult education 
have developed, over the years, their 
own distinctive approaches to people. 
Much of this development took place 
side by side rather than in any inter- 
related way. The result has been that 
viewpoints and skills were developed 
that frequently dealt with the very 
same problems, even occasionally with 
the very same people. Since these de- 
velopments were unrelated, much du- 
plication and wasted effort resulted. 

We are now approaching the point 
where each discipline’s conviction of 
the validity of its own services allows 
it to more easily perform tasks co- 
operatively. 

Agencies are becoming better pre- 
pared to share insights and borrow 
from kindred disciplines as well as 
engage in joint administrative en- 
deavors. All this is possible to the 
extent that emphasis is placed on 
people and the problems they in- 
evitably develop in the course of 
living together, rather than on the 
institutions which for one reason or 
another were set up to serve a social 


»ducation: ose. 
or educational purpose eee 


a training center for Federal employees 


Vera E. Jensen 


In Charge, Information and Library Services, 
The Graduate School, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The Graduate School of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is a train- 
ing and education center for Federal 
employees. It offers these employees 
an opportunity to further their edu- 
cation and training at their own ex- 
pense and on their own time in the 
evening. More than 100,000 Govern- 
ment employees have taken advantage 
of this training since the Graduate 
School was organized 35 years ago. In 
the past ten years the annual enroll- 
ment has averaged 6,500 students. 

Why do Government employees 
take these courses? Over one-half of 
the students enroll in courses that will 
improve their job performance or will 
train them for new fields of work. 
One-fourth of the students find it a 
means of following the advances that 
have been made in their professional 
fields; the remaining fourth have used 
Graduate School credits to meet part 
of the requirements for an advanced 
degree or to qualify for specialized 
jobs under civil service. 

The educational background of the 
student body ranges from high school 
to graduate school levels: in the past 
several years, 40% of the students had 
undergraduate, graduate, or profes- 
sional degrees; an additional 30% had 
one or more years of college or busi- 
ness school. 

At what age do the Government 
employees start attending evening 
classes? By dividing the age groups 
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into three categories—(1) 18-29, (2) 
30-39; and (3) 40 and over—the per- 
centages are very close: 34% 
students are under 30 years old; 36% 
30% are over a 
School 
has 


are in their thirties; 

The 
grant 
accreditation. 


does not 
it 

to 
the em- 


Graduate 
nor 
Its 
courses that are needed by 
ployees of the Federal government. 
The courses for which credit is given 
are of a standard undergraduate and 
graduate character. non-credit 
courses are mainly for review o 
cultural and practical information. 
The School offers about 500 under 
non-credit 


degrees, sought 


aim 1s offer 


The 
r for 


graduate, and 
courses which are grouped in the 


Biological 
t 


graduate 


following 
Sciences, 


departments: 
Languages and Literature, 
Mathematics Statistics, Office 
Techniques and Operations, Physical 


and 
Sciences, Public Administration, Social 
Sciences, and Technology. 

In determining the courses to be 
offered, the Graduate School works 
closely with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and other 
agencies such as the Weather Bureau, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, U. 5S. Naval Hydro- 
graphic Office and the National In- 
stitute of Health. When courses are 
established primarily for employees in 
a specific agency, the classes are often 


(Gsovernment 


held in their own building as a con- 
venience to the student. 
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timely, flexible curriculum 

New developments in the sciences, 
Congressional acts, and national emer- 
gencies are some of the reasons for 
adding new courses to the curriculum. 
Here are some examples: 

After every 
School offers a course, 


national election the 
Administrative 
Operations for Congressional Assist- 
ants, to help the Congressional secre- 
taries who come to Washington with 
newly-elected Congressmen learn Cap- 
itol Hill procedures. Two years ago, 
one week before classes were to begin, 
a group of new Congressional assist- 
ants asked for a course in parliamen- 
tary procedure. Fortunately, one of 
the instructors had taught parliamen- 
tary procedure i in a university and was 
willing to teach the group. Past ex- 
perience proved that there is not a 
continuing need in this area for this 
course so it was not added to the 
regular program. However, the funda- 
mentals of parliamentary procedure 
are now touched upon in another new 
course, Conference Methods Work- 
shop, developed for persons who take 
active part in either formal or in- 
formal meetings. 

The Navy Department needed more 
oceanographers at its Hydrographic 
Office. 
sufficient number of graduate ocean- 


They were unable to find 


ographers, so they employed biolo- 
gists, chemists, and physicists. To give 
these men the additional training in 
oceanography, the Hydrographic Of- 
fice requested that the Graduate 
School offer such courses as mathe- 
matics for oceanographers, practical 
electronics for oceanographers, biol- 
ogy for oceanographers, and surface 
waves. 


New theories in the origin of hurri- 
canes have prompted the addition of 
a course in tropical meteorology to 


the regular program of 15 courses in 
meteorology offered at the request of 
officials at the Weather Bureau. 
Every year the School adds new 
courses in the Mathematics and Statis- 
tics Department. 


As statistics are ap- 
plied to economics, the biological, 
physical and social sciences, engineer- 
ing; and even to administrative opera- 
tions, new courses are added to meet 
these needs. 

In the District of Columbia, there 
are more than 250 Government and 
private libraries. This large number 
of libraries naturally 
ployment for many people. However, 
to qualify 
clerks, the applicant must have train- 
basic library 
courses. To give them the training 
needed to qualify for their jobs, the 
I. C. Chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association asked the Graduate School 
to offer courses in 
indexing, basic reference service and 


provides em- 
for positions as library 


ing in undergraduate 


cataloging and 


reference tools, introduction to biblio- 
graphic science, and law librarians hip. 
The popularity of these courses is 
sufficient evidence that there is a 
continuing need for them. 


how governed and operated 
The Graduate School policies are 
made by the General Administration 
Board. The Board members are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture from among the officials of the 
Department. They 
with the Director of the Graduate 
School to formulate the administrative 
policies of the School. They also 


meet quarterly 
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select and appoint the Director, the 
Assistant Director, and the Treasurer. 

The administrative staff of the 
School is not employed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and is not 
paid from public funds. 
with the 
serve the departmental committees, 


These em- 


ployees, along Director, 
the faculty, and the students. 

There are about 200 men and 
women who serve on the eight de- 
partmental committees. The Graduate 
School could not function successfully 
without the excellent cooperation and 
advice given by these people. They 
are key personnel representing almost 
Government. 


every agency in the 


“Members of each committee meet 
annually to consider recommendations 
that have accumulated throughout the 
year. At these meetings new courses 
‘are added; courses which have become 
obsolete are dropped; and course con- 
tents are brought up to date. These 
members receive no pay and serve the 
School on their own time. 

The faculty members, who serve on 

1 part-time basis, are drawn princi- 
pally from the Government service 
and include many scholars in the Fed- 
In addition to years of 
many of 


these individuals have had the added 


eral service. 
Government experience, 
experience of teaching in colleges and 
universities. The Graduate School 
also fortunate in securing prominent 
faculty members of local universities 
to teach its evening classes. 


no public funds are used 

The Graduate School receives no 
public funds. The Department of 
Agriculture provides the School with 
office space and utilities and allows 


the use of conference rooms and large 
offices as classrooms. All 
including those for 
equipment, 


evening 
other expenses, 
salaries, supplies, and 
printed materials, are paid from 
Graduate School funds. 

The School's principal source of in- 
come is from tuition fees which are 
$10.00 per credit hour. 
matriculation fee. 


‘There is no 
For courses that 
require the use of laboratory equip- 
ment and supplies, the student pays 
an additional fee. 

The School also operates a book 
store from which it receives a small 
income. The bookstore, which stocks 
only the textbooks required in the 
courses and a few necessary supplies, 
is maintained as a service to the stu- 
dents because of the distance from the 
Agriculture buildings to the down 
town stores. 

Another source of income is the 
sale of several books and pamphlets 
that the School has published. ‘These 
publications contain lectures spon- 
sored by the School and considered 
to be of sufficient interest to large 
groups of people. Most of these pub- 
lications have been on public adminis 


tration, statistics, and the sciences. 


its origin and growth 


The Graduate School, now in its 
thirty-fifth year of operation, was 
established in 1921 by the Secretary 
Henry C. Wallace. 
Several years before, Congress had 
recommended that all Government 
agencies provide an opportunity for 
their employees to continue their edu- 


of Agriculture, 


cation after entering the Federal serv- 
ice. Congress also stipulated that, al- 
though the agencies may use their 
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rooms for education in the evening, 
no appropriated funds may be used 
for this purpose. 

The need for this type of training 
existed mainly in the agencies where 
large numbers of scientists were em- 
National Bureau of 
organized its Graduate 
School in 1908 and has given the De- 
partment of Agriculture a great deal 


ployed. The 
Standards 


of assistance in organizing its program. 

Agriculture’s Graduate School be- 
gan with eight courses in the biologi- 
cal and phy sical sciences, and statistics, 
and 110 students enrolled. Each year, 
the Department in- 
creased, new courses were added. 
USDA grew, so did the School. 

By 1936 the program of the Gradu- 


as the needs of 


ate School had reached such propor- 
tions that other agencies realized that 
many of the courses would benefit 
their employees and would in general 
improve the work of the agency. So 
they asked the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to allow their employ ees to 
register. A recent figure showed that 
employees from other Government 
agencies made up more than 80 per 
cent of the student body. 

There are many private organiza- 
tions in the District of Columbia area 
which work closely with the Govern- 


ment agencies. Employees in these 
organizations are now permitted to 
register and compose about 10 per 


cent of the student body. 


public lecture series 


The School sponsors annual lecture 
series which are of great interest to 
Department of Agriculture employees. 
Although the subjects selected are for 
USDA employees, anyone may at- 
tend. Specialists from Government, 
Congress, 
have given lectures in these series. An 
ne of these lectures is the Wil- 
Thomas McKillop 
which covers the 


universities, and industry 


liam A. Jump—I 
Memorial Series, 
field of public administration. 
lectures are given in memory of two 
Department of Agriculture employees 
who devoted their Government 
careers to improving the administra- 
tion of the Department. Both men had 
been Graduate School instructors and 
committee members for many years. 


These 


Lecture series on agricultural policy, 
progress in the sciences, and utilization 
of land and _ natural 
scheduled periodically to keep USDA 


resources are 


employees informed. 

The Graduate School is proud of 
its program, the people serving it, and 
its student 204 


* 
the psychic cost of segregation 
James W. Prothro 
Florida State University 


Charles U. Smith 


Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University 


The importance of the Supreme 
Court’s historic decision of May 17 
outlawing segregation in the public 
schools lies in part in the fact that the 
psychological facts of life have re- 
ceived judicial recognition for the 
first time. To the obvious impact of 
segregation in depriving Negroes of 
external opportunities—cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political—the Court has 
now added the less conspicuous but 
perhaps even more important psychic 
results as a constitutionally significant 
factor. The 
Justice Brandeis, a decade before he 


great achievement of 
joined the Court, in winning approval 
for maximum’ hours legislation by 
educating his future colleagues to the 
economic facts of life has been ex- 
tended by his successors to another 
discipline in the social sciences. 
Education, Chief Justice Warren 


wrote, is today “a principal instru- 
ment in awakening the child to cul- 
tural values and in helping him 
to adjust normally to his environ- 
ment.” But if a “normal” adjustment 
to the environment is a function of 
education, the educational environ- 
ment itself must be built on demo- 
cratic norms or serve to produce 
undemocratic personalities of a type 
better suited to an authoritarian than 
a free society. “Whatever may have 


been the extent of psychological 
knowledge” at the time the “separate 
but equal” fiction was established, the 
Court now holds that segregation 
generates in the minority “a feeling of 
inferiority as to their status in the 
community that may affect 
habits and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” 


their 


As southern attorneys-general pre- 
pare briefs to parry the impact of this 
decision, it is appropriate to ask just 
how great the psychic costs of segre- 
gation are. As professors with differ- 
ent skin pigmentation in Florida’s 
(but, 
more important, as colleagues in the 
social sciences), the authors of this 


segregated university system 


article.have accordingly attempted to 
measure the degree of authoritarianism 
implicit in the personality structures 
of their respective students. Is the 
Court correct in assuming that segre- 
gation permanently marks the person- 
alities of southern Negroes? If so, in 
what respects? And, of equal signifi 
cance, what is its comparative effect 
on the whites? The test of authori 
tarianism developed in the monumen- 
tal study of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality (T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel- 
Brunswik, Daniel J. Levinson, and R. 
Nevitt Sanford, New York, 1950) by 
a group of California psychologists 


*Reprinted, by permission, from Puyion, the Atlanta University Review of Race and 


Culture, Vol. XV, No. 4, 1954. 
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offered the best tool available for 
answering these questions. Designed 
to measure underlying personality 
traits conducive to authoritarianism 
rather than its overt expression, the 
Odorno study has been used as the 
base for a tremendous amount of sig- 
nificant research. Neither the parent 
investigation nor any of its offspring, 
however, has focused on the question 
of ethnic variation in authoritarian 
personality within the same sub- 
culture. 

Applied to representative groups 
of college freshmen, all with southern 
family backgrounds, in segregated 
universities in the same city in the 
South, this measure of authoritarian- 
ism offers strong support for the new 
position of the Court. When the 
underlying personality structure 
rather than the pattern of conscious 
ideas is tapped, the southern Negro 
is found to be markedly more authori- 
tarian than the southern white. With 
a score of seven indicating a maximum 
and one a minimum degree of authori- 
tarianism, the mean score for the 102 
Negroes tested was 4.68, as compared 
with a mean of 3.86 for the 94 whites. 
The conclusion that this difference is 
based on color is supported by the 
fact that the difference between the 
scores in terms of sex within each 
ethnic group proved mathematically 
insignificant. The higher score of the 
Negroes as a group is significant, how- 
In lay 
terms this is to say that a disparity of 


ever, even at the .001 level. 


this magnitude could occur by chance 
only once in a thousand times. 

The difference is further high- 
lighted by the consistency with w hich 
the Negroes scored higher than the 
whites—theirs was the more authori- 


tarian response on all except one of 
the 30 statements that constitute the 
questionnaire. Among the clusters of 
personality traits that go to make up 
authoritarianism, the two in which 
there were the greatest differences in 
white-Negro scores, for example, 
were those involving anti-intraception 
(“opposition to the subjective, the 
imaginative, the tender-minded”’) and 
conventionalism (“rigid adherence to 
conventional, middle-class values”). A 
danger implicit in these results appears 
to be that the college-trained Negro 
in the Squth may tend to become an 
“Uncle Thomas,” more sophisticated 
than the “Uncle Tom” but similarly 
attuned to the dominance-submission 
dimension of society. 

How is this condition to be ex- 
plained? Experts on the general prob- 
lem of personality development point 
to variations in family background. 
Parents at the lower social and eco- 
nomic level follow somewhat different 
child-rearing practices from those in 
the middle class, for example, and 
these differences mold the children in 
such a way as to help explain their 
later degrees of authoritarianism. This 
factor, however, has been identified as 
one of class rather than color. On the 
basis of a painstaking study of “Social 
Class and Color Differences in Child- 
Rearing,” Allison Davis and Robert 
Havighurst, two University of Chi- 
cago sociologists, concluded, “The 
striking thing about this study is that 
Negro and white middle- class families 
are so much alike, and that white and 
Negro lower-class families are so 
much alike.” Since the students in 
our study appear to come from similar 
class backgrounds, the causal forces 
must lie outside of class or color. 
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The only place, we conclude, where 
the responsibility can be fixed for 
the higher level of authoritarianism 
among Negro students is in the south- 
ern pattern of segregation. In_ its 
hearings this fall on plans for inte- 
grating the schools, the Supreme 
Court has the strongest of reasons for 
continuing to consider the internal 
effects of external facts beyond the 
control of the individual or his family. 
Social psychologists use the concept 
of the “looking-glass self” to describe 
the propensity of the individual to 
become a compound of others’ re- 
actions to him, his interpretation of 
those reactions, and his response to 
the interpretation. Perhaps the ulti- 
mate criticism of segregation is to be 
found in the fact that its tendency to 
produce authoritarian personalities is 
even more marked in 
whom it is imposed than in those who 
make the imposition. An authoritarian 
relationship is less deeply felt by the 
“superior” group involved than by 


those upon 


those whom it brands as “second- 
class” citizens. 

As the Odorno group said in con- 
cluding their pioneer study of The 
Authoritarian Personality, “It would 


not be difficult, on the basis of the 
clinical and genetic studies reported 
in this volume, to propose a program 
which 
centric personalities. All that is really 
essential is that children be genuinely 


. could produce nonethno- 


loved and treated as individual hu- 
mans. But all the features of such a 
program would have the aspect of 
being more easily said than done.” 
Even Governor Talmadge would 
hardly insist that Negro parents love 
their children less than white parents 
love theirs. But, as one Negro father 
put it, “Although I understand segre- 
gation and my wife understands segre- 
gation, have you ever tried explaining 
it to a six-year-old child?” 

In terms of our problem, this is to 
say that these personality traits are 
products of the total organization of 
southern society and can be modified 
only as that pattern of organization 
is changed. Now that the Supreme 
Court has begun to take cognizance 
of facts such as those reported here, 
the requisite change may be hastened, 
with the character of our nation bene 
fiting with that of its individual com 
ponents. 


Louisiana school leader champions 
adult education 


The growing support that forward- 
looking school officials are giving to 
adult by 
the address to the conference of the 
National Association of Public Schooi 
Adult Educators delivered by Shelby 
M. 
dent of Public 
some key passages from Superintend- 
ent Jackson’s speech: 

“Schools have helped to preserve 
heritage build 
tional unity, and develop the human 


education was symbolized 


Jackson, Louisiana’s Superinten- 


Education. Here are 


our of freedom, na- 
resources upon which our strength 
and greatness depend. It must be re- 
membered that the various improve- 
ments have come about because the 
people have desired them. Regardless 


of all statements that might be given 


with reference to factors that have 
influenced the great developments in 
this country from other sources, it 


must be recognized that the desire 
for more and better improvements 
stems from a broadening of the edu- 
of the masses of the 


cational base 


people. ...” 

“As a nation’s population increases, 
the complexity of its social and eco- 
existence increases in direct 
hence the need for more 
The future of democ- 
deter- 


nomic 
proportion, 
adult education. 
racy in this country 
mined largely by the degree to which 
we educate youth to take their places 
in society and by the continuous 
education provided for every adult 


will be 


” 


citizen .... 


“To serve the vital needs of adults 
for continuous educational opportu- 
nity is a major responsibility of all 
school administrators, for it is neces- 
sary for a school system to meet the 
educational needs of all citizens. The 
development of the adult education 
program will bring the school person- 
nel in closer contact with the people 
whereby more progress can be made 
in the development of the entire 
school program. The year-round use 
of school buildings for adults as well 
as for children and youth makes it 
possible to provide more education 
for the taxpayers’ money a 

“We living great age. 
Inventions and scientific developments 
A 
prediction of more rapid progress in 
the future may be based* upon the 
observation that the greater the mass 
of scientific 
readily it may be applied to the solu- 
tion of new problems. The 
plishments of American civilization 
informed 


are in a 


are rapidly changing our world. 


information, the more 


accom- 


are the product of the 
intelligence and good will of people. 
There are values and ideals in our cul- 
ture that cannot be measured in terms 
of dollars and cents. These are the 
enduring principles and values that are 
foundation of our democratic 

order. Public education for 
children, youth, and adults is neces- 
sary to preserve these principles and 


” 


the 
social 


values .... 
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professional training opportunities 


Columbia: May 31!-June 2 

Workshop on Administration of 
Correspondence Education—for ad- 
ministrative and editorial personnel in 
correspondence and training divisions 
to discuss problems such as prepara- 
tion of 
uses of teaching devices and training 
aids, selection and maintenance of 
students. Write National Home Study 
Council, 1420 New York Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Texas: June 6-July 17 


Adult Education—for graduate stu- 
dents in the departments of education, 
psychology, and sociology; a com- 
parative analysis of the place and 
function of adult education in present- 
day society, review of best practices, 
and analysis of the particular needs 
in selected communities. Write Per 
G. Stensland, Head, Adult Education 
Program, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock. 


Texas: June 13-17 


Adult Education Workshop—for 
coordinators of local adult education 


materials and examinations, 


groups, public school administrators, 
librarians, program chairmen; assess- 
ing community resources, planning 
programs, organizing leadership. 
Write Per G. Stensland, Head, Adult 
Education Program, ‘Texas Technolo- 
gical College, Lubbock. 


Michigan State: June 13-17 
Workshop for Adult Educators— 
for adult education teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Write Robert E. Sharer, 
Department of Educational Services, 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 
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Minnesota: June 13-July 16 


Adult Education Home 
nomics—for teachers and supervisors 
of adult education; planning a com- 
munity program, teaching procedures, 
special problems. Write Summer Ses- 
sion Office, University of Minnesota, 
135 Johnston Hall, Minneapolis 14. 
lowa State: June 13-July 20 

Adult Education in Family Life 
philosophy of family life education 
for adults. and of 
various age and social groups. Meth- 


in Eco- 


Interests needs 
ods and materials effective in group 
work and in educational media such 
as radio and television. Findings of 
latest research in the field of adult and 
family life education. Write Prof. 
Mary S. Lyle, lowa State College, 
Ames. 


Nebraska: June 15-August 5 

Principles and Practices in Adult 
Education—for administrators of vil- 
lage and small city schools; origin 
and development of adult education, 
guiding principles, practices in the 
several areas of adult education. Write 
Director, Summer Sessions, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8. 
Florida: June 20-July 9 

Adult Education Workshop for 
Negroes—for teachers and supervisors 
of adult programs for 
Negroes, a study of the techniques 
for teaching adult classes and factors 
in program planning. Write Dr. Le- 
ander J. Shaw, Department of Educa- 
tion, Florida A. & M. University, 
Tallahassee. 


education 
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Stout Institute: June 20-July 29 


Philosophy of Vocational and Adult 
Education—basic philosophy of voca- 
tional and adult education in Wis- 
consin (given in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education). Write The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
Michigan: June 20-July 30 

(1) Adult Education Methods—how 
to improve Committee meetings, staff 
meetings, discussion groups, confer- 
ences, consulting, supervision, teach- 
ing. (2) Adult Education—an over- 
view of the field of adult education. 
Write Dr. Watson Dickerman, School 
of Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 


California: June 20-July 31 

(1) Survey of Adult Education— 
the agencies of and crucial problems 
in adult education. (2) Problems of 
Adulthood—problems experienced by 
adults from age 20 through later 
maturity. Write Dr. Jack London, 
School of Education, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 
Michigan: June 27-30 

Eighth Annual Conference on Ag- 
ing — “Aging — Applying Today’s 
Knowledge Today.” For those in all 
fields working with older people or 
their problems. Write Wilma Dona- 
hue, 1510 Rackham Bldg., University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Chicago: June 27-July 15 

Adult Education—what it is, hoy 
it has developed, its goals, its organi- 
zation. Write Secretary of the De- 
partment of Education, Box 140, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 
Chicago: June 27-August 5 

Seminar in Adult Education—infor- 


mal discussion of fundamental issues 
and problems with nationally known 
adult educators. Write Secretary of 
the Department of Education, Box 
140, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIL, 
37. 
Rutgers: June 28-July | 

Workshop on Improving Adult 
Education Services in Community 
Libraries—for all librarians; 
developing adult education services in 
the local library. Write Dr. Margaret 
FE. Monroe, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Washington, D. C.: July 5-August 12 

Graduate Seminar in Adult Educa- 
tion—adult education concept of sur- 
vey of agencies and programs from 
international through community 
levels. Write Prof. R. W. Ruffner, 
School of Education, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 
Columbia: July 5-August 12 


Summer Session—administration of 


public 


adult education, community problems, 
research, etc. Write Institute of Adult 
Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh: July 5-August 12 

Programs for Adult Education—a 
2-credit course in adult leadership, 
community problems, and adult “ma- 
turation” for teachers and others who 
work with adults. Write Dean, School 
of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Buffalo: July 5-August 12 

Administration and Supervision of 
Adult Education—intensive study of 
duties and opportunities for adminis- 
trators of adult education. Write Sec- 
retary of the Summer Session, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cornell: July 5-August 13 

Adult and Extension Education 
Conference—for adult education 
teachers and extension workers. Write 
Director of the Summer Session, Day 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York: July 6-August 12 

Adult Community Education: Prin- 
ciples and Practices—for directors, 
leaders, and tea¢hers in all kinds of 
adult enterprises, guest 
lecturers representing various disci- 
plines exchange ideas and discuss adult 
education principles and_ practices. 
Write 63 Press Bldg., New York Uni- 
versity, Washington Square, New 
York 3. 
Chicago: July 18-August 5 

Improving the Adult Educational 
Program—coordinated approach to 
basic techniques, refining objectives, 
guiding students, financing, promot- 
ing, evaluation. Write Secretary of 
the Department of Education, Box 
140, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Til. 
Denver: July 21-August 5 

Administrative Workshop in Adult 
Education—for public school person- 
nel and organizational leaders inter- 
ested in administrative problems. 
Write University of Denver, School 
of Education, Denver, Colo. 
Rutgers: July 23-31 

Workers Education Workshop— 
for local union officials, education 
committee teachers, and 
students interested in planning, or- 
ganizing, and local 
union education programs. Write 
Harry Stark, Labor Program, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, 


N. J. 


education 


members, 


carrying on 


Michigan: August 

The Librarian as a Community 
Leader—the responsibility of the 
library in adult education and human 
relations, the library’s relationship to 
the community, the usefulness of cur- 
rent adult education methods and 
skills to librarians, how to improve 
personal effectiveness in working with 
others, and methods of determining 
community resources useful to the 
library’s adult education program. 
Write Department of Library Science, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


New York: August 15-26 

Adult Education Workshop on 
Gerontology—for directors, teachers, 
leaders of adult education programs, 
not older adults, not just gerontol- 
ogists; to explore how adult educa- 
tion can promote improved conditions 
for older adults. Follows through on 
workshops offered at Chautauqua, 
N. Y. Write 63 Press Bldg., New 
York University, Washington Square, 
New York, N. Y. 
Indiana: Summer Term 

(1) The Adult Education Program 
—an examination of the field, survey 
of programs, analysis of methods. 
(2) Group Processes in Adult Educa- 
tion—critical analysis of purposes and 
techniques of group participation. 
(3) Research in Adult Education— 
individual research on a problem in 
the field. (4) Master’s Thesis in Adult 
Education. (5) 
Adult Education. Write Community 
Services in Adult Education, Indiana 
University, Box 42, Bloomington. 


Doctor’s Thesis in 


Pit 
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GROUPS AND THE 
ADULT EDUCATOR 


The literature about groups from 
their development to disintegration 
is vast, and often confusing 
and conflicting. Much of it approaches 
group study to support and delineate 
particular social doctrines and _prac- 
The task confronting the adult 
of 
and he can profit from the study and 
research presently under way in the 
general area of group processes and 
inter-relationships. He can draw upon 
the various disciplines for knowledge 


varied, 


tices. 


educator is one discrimination, 


and upon the social movements for 
methodology, thereby enriching and 
strengthening his program and _ his 
professional growth concurrently and 
continually. Sherif’s (6) statement 
that . the need is not merely for 
interdisciplinary research activity, but 
‘interdisciplinary integration of 
knowledge, for groups are not ‘dis- 
crete social units’ but interdependent 
parts of a larger social structure.” 


is 
as significanr.to the adult educator as 
to the social psychologist. 

The books included in this review 
represent two contrasting approaches 
to the general area of group study. 
Two of them, Groups in Harmony 
and Tension (5) and Group Relations 
at the Crossroads (6), present scho- 
larly, research-based, socio-psycho- 
logic: al analysis of factors bearing on 
inter-group relations. The others re- 
flect the philosophy and methodology 
of the social group work movement 
with an excessive emphasis on prac- 
“how-to-do-it” 


tical aspects of group 
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work practice. The adult educator 
who is concerned with both institu- 
tional teaching-learning situations as 
well as the broad social implications of 
community development, can neither 
remain content with nor hope for suc- 
cessful accomplishments by subscrib- 
ing only to Murray’s (4) assumption 
that “ people just naturally are 
drawn together into groups.” It is 
doubtful that the adult educator can 
gain a true perspective of the varying 
nature of different groups from the 
social work approach. While this ap- 
proach assumes its locus operandi in 
groups, it concentrates on the formu- 
lation and refinement of a methodol- 
ogy rather particularistic in itself. 
Aside the fact that social 
group work appears to accept the 
both 


from 


group, in the formal and in- 
formal setting, it also faces the 
necessary — limitations imposed by 


social agencies which act in sponsor- 


ing capacities. Klein (3) notes that 
the social group worker “ is a 
representative of an agency the 


worker uses group work method to 
The fundamental 
goal represented in agency practices 
is that of helping “. . . the individual 
develop his personality to its great- 
est potential; to help him move in the 


reach agency goals.” 


direction of maturity; to promote 
individual adjustment; to develop 
leadership; to develop social respon- 


sibility.” The position of the group 
worker thus emerges as an enabler, a 
guide, and as an inter- 
mediary between the group and the 
agency Klein says that 
“... the group worker is more likely 


a_ teacher, 


concerned. 


il 
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to be agency-chosen. The group ac- 
cepts the worker as a prerequisite 
to meeting in the agency, or as a 
service rendered by the agency. His 
authority comes from the agency and 
not from the group. Leadership is a 
function of the group; group work is 
a function of the agency.” ‘Thus 
> the role of the social group 
worker is more clearly akin to that 
of an educator than to any other 
role.” If one is to be an educator 
working with groups, however, the 
minimal requirement, it would seem, 
would be the necessity of seeking 
some balance between knowledge of 
group structure and characteristics 
and on-going group processes. Edu- 
cators have been too prone to meth- 
odological manipulation, but high 
sounding objectives and clever tech- 
niques cannot supersede fundamental 
knowledge of group behavior. In the 
case of mature adults, with experi- 
ences in varied types of group situa- 
tions, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant to understand the psycholo 
and sociological factors relating to 


fad 


gical 
group membership and action. This 
involves first an understanding of 
the nature of groups. As Launor (6) 
notes . the term ‘group’ is used 
quite loosely .. . I would like to re- 
serve the term ‘group’ to refer to 
aggregations of individuals where 
there is the real 


face-to-face interaction in the con- 


possibility of 


duct of the activities of the group.” 
Faris (6) differentiates between the 
primary group that is held together 
by common traits and sentiment and 
the institutional 
participant behavior can be explained 
by reference to the character of the 
whole institution and not merely to 


group in which 


interaction in the immediate situation. 
These are, as Faris indicates, “ , 
groups that are small and not primary, 
but formal or institutional.” 

goth the philosophical struc- 
tural group 
work deter it from contributing to 


limitations of — social 
that increasingly important area of 
inter-group relations which introduces 
us to the significance of in-groups, 
out-groups, reference groups, and 
inter-group behavior. Sherif (5) em- 
phasizes the need to recognize that 
small groups are not distinct or 
closed entities, but in reality parts 
social 


or subordinates of larger 


units. Furthermore, ‘ . every group 
represents a point of view as it 
stands in relation to other groups.” 
As for reference groups, he notes 
that they are the groups to which the 
individual either relates or aspires 
to relate himself; “ . . . they serve as 
major anchorings to an individual in 
regulating and defining his behavior 
toward other persons, groups, and to 


some extent, toward himself,’ and 


ie they constitute an important 
basis of the individual’s self-identify, 
of his sense of belongingness, of the 
core of his social ties.”’ 

The question of leadership in 
groups is another area where more 
research and less 
needed. Brown (1), Murray (4), and 


speculation is 
Irecker (7) are mainly concerned 
with methods and techniques of group 
leadership, but fail to anchor such 
techniques to meaningful psychologi- 
cal and sociological principles inher- 
ent in group situations. Leadership, in 
a truly democratic situation, is a 
revolving process dependent upon the 
situation, the problem at hand, and 
the prevailing mood of the group as 
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a whole, for as Carter (6) shows: 
“1 . in any group, except the most 
highly structured, although no one 
person may be called a ‘leader,’ in 
fact there are almost as many leaders 
as there are members; and similarly, 
as many followers as members.” The 
very nature of the group structure 
at a given point in time acts as a 
determinant of leadership behavior. 
Current research on leadership in 
small groups is quite inadequate. 
Rather hopeful indications of a 
broadening scope in the social group 
work movement are indicated by both 
Hendry (2) and Klein (3). In dis- 
cursing social policy for world recon- 
Hendry recognized the 
vast need for interdependence and 
interaction between all aspects of a 
nation’s life in planning realistic pro- 
grams of reconstruction. Such func- 
tional realism would consider group 
processes within a cultural pattern 
consistent with the existing ways of 
life in a country. Klein brings to the 
fore a long overdue appreciation and 
realization of the important influences 
wielded by culture upon the nature 
and functioning of groups. He states 
that “ for a long time social 
workers have sought to explain all 
behavior in purely psychological 
terms. They are now on the threshold 


struction, 


of adding sociological as well as 
anthropological dimensions to their 
analysis of behavior.” 

The adult educator needs to keep 
abreast of the integrated approach 
illustrated in the work by Sherif 
and Sherif (5) and Sherif and Wilson 
(6). They clearly emphasize the 
social fact that ‘ . groups are no 
longer closed systems.” The individual 


and the group, in all their phases 
of development and action, are af- 
fected by intergroup relationships 
at all levels of society. Social group 


work, like adult education, is in a 
growing and, perhaps, maturing 
process. Its preoccupation with 


methodology has in many instances 
outrun its theoretical foundations and 
it needs to stop and catch up with 
itself. The more the adult educator 
knows of the basic knowledge of 
group life, the more easily he will be 
able to design and develop the kind 
of educational experiences that will 
contribute the maximum good to his 
community. 


1. Hanpsook ror Group Leapers. By 
Ann C. Brown and Sally B. Geis. New 
York: Whiteside, Inc., 1952. 212 pp. 
$3.00. 

2. Tue Rote or Groups Worip 
Reconstruction. By Charles EF. Hendry. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1952. 202 pp. 
$2.75. 

3. Socrery — DeEMocracy — AND THE 
Group. By Alan F. Klein. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., 1953. 341 pp. $4.00. 

4. Gume Lines ror Group LEapeERs. 
By Janet P. and Clyde E. Murray. New 
York: Whiteside, Inc., 1954. 224 pp. 
$3.95. 

5. Groups In HArMony AND TENSION. 
By Muzafer and Carolyn W. Sherif. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1953. 
316 pp. $3.50. 

6. Group RELATIONS AT THE Cross- 
roaps. By Muzafer Sherif and M. O. 
Wilson. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1953. 379 pp. $3.50. 

7. How to Work Groups. By 
Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1952. 167 
pp. $3.00. 

Tenuo FE. HERMANSON 
Graduate Student 
Florida State University 


Tallahassee 
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FrvancinG ApbDULT _ IN 
America’s Pusiic SCHOOLS AND Com- 
MUNITY Councits. By Edward B. 
Olds. National Commission on Adult 
Education Finance, Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 124 pp. $1.25. 

This extensive report of research 
into costs of adult education cannot 
be recommended to statisticians with 
even the mildest manic-depressive 
tendencies. Members of this breed 
would find themselves plunged from 
the heights of rigorous, conservative 
procedure to the depths of statistical 
naivete with possibly disastrous regu- 
larity. For the methodologically less 
compulsive reader, 
the report may prove to have con- 
siderable therapeutic value: it makes 
the reading of research literature, in 
this age of journals glutted with the 
stuff, appear to be a simple matter 
indeed. Even moderately sticky con- 
siderations, such as sampling design, 
are relegated to an obscure appendix. 
“Busy readers,” it is suggested in a 
preface, may prefer to by-pass even 
the most easily digested bar graphs 


on the other hand, 


and percentages of the report and 
proceed directly to the summary and 
conclusions. But our neurotic statis- 
tician would surely ignore such sound 
advice. He would begin, unquestion- 
ably, at the beginning. 

Here he would find the 
questions of the study posed with 
pleasing. clarity: how much money 
and how many students are involved 
in adult education in American public 
Almost at once he 


major 


schools today? 
would find himself faced with quan- 
titative answers to these questions 
based on the results of the study. 


But how were the data obtained? The 
reader is told that a sample is em- 
ployed in the study. At no point in 
the text, however, is he told pre- 
cisely what sort of a sample of what 
population is involved. Our harried 
statistician would find himself con- 
fused by the total lack of reference 
to the data presented as estimates 
of population values. These data are 
interpreted in the report as though 
they are the population values them- 
selves, not, as is actually the case, 
as estimates from a sample. 

Presumably our gimlet-eyed statis- 
tician eventually would find his way 
to the methodological appendix. Here 
he would find immediate reassurance, 
for he would discover that the data 
are based on a stratified random 
sample designed by specialists from 
the Bureau of the Census. But, alas, 
this reassurance is temporary at best. 
Farther on in the appendix he must 
come across garbled or totally in- 
correct interpretations of statistical 
measures. The standard deviation is 
“one statistical measure of reliability,” 
he is told on page 117. On'the same 
page he must face an embarrassing 
evidence of confusion between the 
population standard deviation and the 
standard error of the mean. 

In brief, the reader of 
will find much that is representative 
of the best in educational research 


this report 


today, but he will find also enough of 
the worst to detract seriously 
the merits of the report. Any reader 
who is himself committed to the 


from 


quantitative approach should be 
pleased to recognize the progress in 
educational research signified by this 
Hence, he 


probably should not be overwhelmed 


important monogr aph. 
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with depression by the fact that it is 

subject to the criticisms noted above. 

Perfection, in social research, is a very 

remote thing. 
Rosert McGinnis 
Professor of Sociology 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee 


‘Tae or Recionvitie. By Earl 
L. Koos. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 177 pp. $3.25. 

This study by a skilled sociologist 
should have a wide appeal, not only 
to the author’s profession, but also to 
medical, public health, and educa- 
tional personnel. 

The study utilizes the panel tech- 
nique, over 500 households in a 
village-centered agricultural commu- 
nity in the Middle Atlantic 
being interviewed four times each 
The result is a 
careful examination of what people 
think and why they behave as they do 
in regard to health, doctors, public 
health workers, and hospitals. It 1s 


states 


year for four years. 


a well written, interesting report. As 
in his Families in Trouble, and several 
other studies, Professor Koos has made 
skillful use of direct quotations from 
his respondents both to illustrate and 
illumine the points he makes. 

The study shows that most people 
are at one and the same time desirous 
of good health and, 
it for 
this, their ideas about doctors, hospi- 


unless ill, take 
granted. Perhaps because of 
tals, and disease are frequently weird, 
though in terms of many of the items, 
the extent of know ledge about, and 
the intelligent behavior with respect 
to, health varied according to the 
status of the respondents in the com- 
munity. 


The use of health resources, like 
the use of adult education resources, 
is largely voluntary. In health some 
innoculations and the quarantine of 
diseases are of 

The study 
grave questions for educators at all 
‘True, 
were the better educated, 
knowledge and were more effective in 
the use of health resources than mem- 
But many 
of the people had no conception of 


conte agious course 


compulsory. raises some 
levels. those in class I, who 


had more 


bers of classes Il and III. 


modern diagnosis, no ability to differ- 
entiate the quack from the medical 
practitioner, who were used inter- 
changeably by some. The doctor’s 
function is to cure this or that symp- 
tom, much as the garage mechanic is 
expected to adjust the mixture of 

car, or the carburetor. 
Regionville have 
their educational function, and of this 
the people complain. But one wonders 


The doctors in 


clearly neglected 


about the quality of health education 
in the schools. There is obviously 
only the haziest perception of public 
health, which some defined in terms 
of Christmas seals and the polio drives. 
Clearly, the public health personnel 
have also failed in adult education, and 
no other agency in this field appears 
to have helped them out. 

EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 

Professor of Education 

Columbia University 
ScHOOLS IN TRANSITION: Community 
Experiences in Desegregation. Edited 
by Robin M. Williams, Jr., and Mar- 
garet W. Ryan. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1954. 272 pp. $3.00. 

The integration of public schools 

presents a problem of significant pro- 
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portions in which adult educators 
must anticipate a major role for them- 
selves. The decision of the Supreme 
Court has precipitated action that 
precludes the slow evolutionary edu- 
cational process that school adminis- 
trators, political leaders, and citizens 
have been employing as a means to 
integration eventually and as an excuse 
to justify continued segregation. 

This volume studies the experiences 
of 24 non-southern communities in 
the process of integration. In it are 
clues to the process of action leading 
to desegregation that are of immedi- 
ate interest to adult educators. The 
over-all nature of a community’s 
experiences in inter- 
group situations controls the nature 
of the integration process in the 
schools. While the authors are not 
explicit on this point, it is obvious 
that desegregation is immeasurably 
easier when adult education has been 
an active force in achieving under- 
standing and communication between 


bi-racial or 


groups. 

Those of us in the field of adult 
education can deduce our role from 
the experiences of these communities. 
It would have been helpful if the 
authors had included a place like 
Baltimore where school integration 
began on the adult level, so that the 
active participation of adult education 
agencies could have been assessed 
more accurately. 

Integration is a definitely defined 
direction of social change. As_ the 
agents for change, adult educators 
need to study carefully the integration 
have 


process in communities that 


achieved it.—C. V. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


The content of adult education is 
so broad and diversified that almost 
any publication would be of interest 
to someone in the field. There are 
many items that have specific mean- 
ing to the professional adult educator 
and offer an opportunity to broaden 
his base of professional knowledge. 
Both Association Press and Whiteside, 
Inc., have titles of specific interest to 
professional workers." 

Firth’s Elements of Social Organi- 
zation and Whyte’s Street Corner So- 
ciety are classic studies that con- 
tribute to an understanding of social 
processes through the study of primi- 
tive society and the modern (and al- 
most equally primitive ) city. The 
importance of adult education as a 
force for social change is self-evident 
in both studies. Gordon Clapp’s TV A 
is a well told story of a great achieve- 
ment in regional development that 
owes its success to the role of adult 
education in achieving coordinated 
planning and action by people and 
their experts. 

UNESCO continues to be one of 
the great forces in adult education and 
the many studies published under its 
imprint are valuable additions to the 
professional library. Canada’s Farm 
Radio Forum is the detailed study and 
report of a major adult education 
activity in which our neighboring 
with the 


Association teamed up 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture. It is an inspiring and exciting 
story of how adult education can be 


carried to thinly populated rural areas. 


*A number of Whiteside titles are listed in Mr. Hermanson’s review above. 
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Materials suitable for use in adult 
fundamental education classes are 
scarce. Noble & Noble is the only 
publisher who has continued to pro- 
vide classroom materials over the 
years. While their books are good, we 
welcome the entry of Reader’s Digest 
into this field. The Digest has pre- 
pared an extensive series of graded 
readers made up of stories that ap- 
peared in the Digest, so that the con- 
tent is on an adult level. 

Canapa’s Farm Rapio Forum. By John 
Nicol, Albert A. Shea, G. J. P. Simmins, 
and R. Alex Sim. Paris: UNESCO, 1954. 
235 pp. $2.50. 

Committee Common’ Sense. By 
Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker. 
New York: Whiteside, Inc., 1954. 158 
pp. $2.50. 3 

Tue Community COoLLece IN. THE 
Unirep By James A. Starrak and 
Raymond M. Hughes. Ames, lowa: The 


lowa State College Press, 1954. 114 pp. 


$1.50. 

Customs AND Crises IN COMMUNICA- 
rion. By Irving J. Lee. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1954. 334 pp. $3.00. 

Democracy IN THE Home. By Chris- 
tine Beasley. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. 242 pp. $3.50. 

From Worps to Stories. By Mary L. 
Guyton and Margaret E. Kielty. New 
York: Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
1951. 83 pp. $1.50. 

Group Work 1n Community Lire. 
By Clyde E. Murray, Marx G. Bowens, 
. and Russell Hogrefe. New York; Asso- 
ciation Press, 1954. 245 pp. $4.75. 

How To Bre a Mopern Leaner. By 
Lawrence K. Frank. New York: Associa- 
tion Press, 1954. 62 pp. $1.00. 

How To Conpuct a CoMMUNITY 
Secr-Survey or Civit Ricuts. By Margot 
Haas Wormser and Claire Selltiz. New 
York: Association Press, 1951. 271 pp. 
$3.75. 

New Hope ror Auptences. National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 48 pp. 40¢. 


Decision-Makinc. By Waldo W. 
Braden and Earnest Brandenburg. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1955. 572 pp. 
$4.75. 

RECREATION FoR THE Acinc. By Arthur 
Williams. New York: Association Press, 
1953. 192 pp. $3.00. 

ELEMENTS OF SoctAL ORGANIZATION. 
By Raymond Firth. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. 257 pp. $5.75. 

ScHooL AND CoMMUNITY RELATION- 
sHips To Quatity. By Paul R. 
Mort. A reprint from Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 55, No. 4, January 1954. 
16 pp. 35¢. 

SoctaL Work Practice In COMMUNITY 
Orcanization. By Helen D. Green. New 
York: Whiteside, Inc., 1954. 253 pp. 
$4.00. 

Srreet Corner Society. Revised Edi- 
tion. By William F. Whyte. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. 366 
pp. $5.00. 

Tue TVA. By Gordon R. Clapp. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. 206 pp. $3.50. 

The following books are available 
from the New American Library of 
World Literature, New York: 

Tue Ace or Bevier. By Anne Fre- 
mantle. 1955. 218 pp. 50¢. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: THE First Mr. 
American. By Roger Burlingame. 1955. 
128 pp. 25¢. 

Tue Hanpy Book or Garpeninc. By 
Albert E. Wilkerson and Victor A. 
Tiedjens. 1955. 208 pp. 35¢. 

Here I Sranp: A Lire or Martin 
Lutuer. By Roland H. Bainton. 1955. 
336 pp. 50¢. 

Hossies ror PLeasure AND Prorir. By 
Horace Coon. 1955. 336 pp. 50¢. 

Tue Lire or ApranaM Lincoin. By 
Stefan Lorant. 1955. 192 pp. 50¢. 

Tue Nature or tHe Universe. By 
Fred Hoyle. 1955. 128 pp. 35¢. 

Science our Lives. By Ritchie 
Calder. 1955. 192 pp. 35¢. 

Unper tHe Sea Winp. By Rachel L. 
Carson. 1955. 160 pp. 35¢. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, cont. 


ple of readers who took the trouble to 
send in written comments. Here are some 
representative reactions from the U. S. 
and Canada: 

“I cheer loudly for the change in func- 
tion and status of ApuLr Epucation. 
With Leadership designed as the maga- 
zine for lay leaders and for a popular 
approach to practical problems, it is 
good to know that Aputt Epucartion 1s 
going to become a professional journal 
through which folks on the teaching and 
research end can keep in touch with the 
growing amount of work in this field.” 
Hew Roberts, professor of education, 
State University of lowa. 

“I have just carefully gone over the 
new format of Aputt Epucation and | 
wish to extend my deepest congratula 
tions and felicitations. | think this ‘new 
look’ is heading in the right direction, 
and I am sure... Epucation 
will become one of the most forceful 
weapons we have in our fight for greater 
appreciation.” —Philip Klein, president, 
Harcum Junior College, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and chairman, The Junto, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“More and more Aputt Epucation 


is being recognized as the leader in 
its field. Personally, I don’t like the 
lack of capitals in ‘titles of articles, but 
that is a very minor grievance.’—John 
I’. McSharry, administrator, West Side 
Adult School, Newark, N J. 

“The new format... is certainly most 
attractive. It has a grown-up and to me 
more dignified and stature-providing ap- 
pearance than earlier journals had.” 
Raymond C. Lewis, adult education field 
consultant, American Cancer Society, 
New York City. 

“The cover—very attractive, distinc 
tive, and functional (don’t have to hunt 
for contents list). . The scope and 
features and overall size—more than I had 
expected. . In general, the copy has 
too much sameness. A better variety of 
titles, headings, type faces, and a judi- 
cious use of white space between articles 
would add to the general attractiveness 
of a fine publication.”—Phil C. Lange, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

“My compliments on the attractive 
new format of Aputr Epucarion. It 
is a more readable magazine than the 
former.”—John K. Friesen, director, De 
partment of University Extension, Uni- 

ersity of British Columbia eee 
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Pamphlet #2 
Planning Better Programs 


Pamphlet #38 
Taking Action in the Community 


. . 5 le copy Ox 
AEA Leadership Pamphlet Series. Three 
e or mixec ities 

stimulating, 48-page aids for your discus- Two pamphlet $1.00 
sions, meetings, group action, and club activities. 

100-499 copie each 
Pamphlet #1 Inquire for rates on 1,000 
How to Lead Discussions 

Special to AEA Member 

Single copies 50« All three 


SINGLE COPY 
AND QUANTITY PRICES 


pamphlets for $1 


order from 


ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chieago 11, Illinois 


ORDER NOW! 


your copy of the unique 


LEADER'S DIGEST 


THE BEST FROM THE FIRST YEAR OF 


ADULT leadership 


HERE FOR the first time is a practical, 


time-saving working manual for those with 


leadership responsibilities in community and 
business activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume I of ApuLtt LEApERSHIP. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 


Here’s the opportunity to 
catch up with the most sig- 
nificant and helpful articles 


from Volume 1. 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS— 
How many times were you 
tempted to ask for reprints 
of selected materials in 
Leapersuie? Now you 
can get the best in one inex- 


pensive volume. 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Special: 
To subscribers ......$1.50 
To AEA members. . . $1.00 


Quantity Orders: 
10 to 24 copies to one 
address. 90c per copy 


96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND 25 copies or more to one 
address. ...75¢ per copy 
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